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The Week. 


Tae New Orleans Investigating Committee has brought in its re- 
port—a very long one and a very good one, though somewhat diffuse. 
The evidence as well as the conclusions of the committee fully con- 
firm the popular impression as to the nature and origin of the riot ; 
show it to have been planned by the secessionists, headed by the 
Mayor, for the purpose of breaking up a meeting which, whatever its 
legislative powers might be, was undoubtedly legal ; that such arrange- 
ments were made as to prevent the interference of the military; 
that Mr. Johnson’s telegrams and correspondence, and especially his 
gross insult to Governor Wells in passing him over in his communica- 
tions to the State authorities, led the authors of the massacre to count 
on the President’s countenance and sympathy; that most of the 
butchery was done by the police; and that Mr. Johnson’s statement at 
St. Louis that the “radical Congress” had planned the riot was a base- 
less fabrication. Neither in the House, nor in the Senate, nor in the 
caucus, had the Republican party given any encouragement to the pro- 
moters of the convention to expect any unusual support at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Johnson’s charge can, therefore, only be accounted for on 
one of two hypotheses, and we do not care to mention what these are. 
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Tue Committee has appended to its report a bill for the government 
of the State of Louisiana, which has passed the House and will doubtless 
furnish a model for use in dealing with the remaining States of the South. 
It provides for the appointment of a provisional governor and a provi- 
sional council of nine, by the President and Senate—to hold office for 
one year, and to be supported, and their orders executed, by a competent 
military force, under the command of a brigadier. In October next a 
constitutional convention, elected by loyal men, of all colors, and by 
such ex-privates of the Confederate army as can show that their service 
was involuntary, is to frame a constitution which is to prohibit all po- 
litical discriminations based on color and all attempts to pay the rebel 
debt or reward persons for service in aid of the rebellion. In June 
next the qualified electors are to elect a governor and legislature, who 


are to hold office until their successors have qualified under the new 





constitution. This bill seems to have supplanted Mr. Stevens's in the 
good opinion of the majority, who forced it rapidly to a third reading 
under the previous question, though there seemed to be a want of con- 
cert of action amongst its supporters. It promises well, and we hope it 
or something like it may be at once acted on. A singular incident 
marked the close of the debate on Monday. Mr. Eliot consented to an 
adjournment before the third reading, in order to let the members 
read the bill. Mr. Eliot’s magnanimity in letting the House read one 
of the most important measures of this century before passing it, can 
only be equalled by the magnanimity of the majority in voting for two 
readings, and standing ready to vote for a third without having ever 
seen it in print. The “previous question” is becoming a kind of ma- 
chine for the manufacture of laws, and can now turn out adozena day, 
on a pinch, with as much ease as the Hindoo prayer-mill, which, we 
believe, grinds off forty petitions an hour—such as they are. 
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Tue Tariff lags in the House, and the probabilities seem to be that 
it will be bequeathed to the next Congress in its present muddle. We 
are sorry it cannot be tried at once, for the country will never have 
peace until the 7ribune and the lobbymen have done their worst. 
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TWELVE or thirteen years ago, Mr. Douglas, Mr, Jefferson Davis, and 
the “ Democracy” generally, were fighting hard, and apparently they 
fought with success, to spread slavery over Nebraska and the other 
Territories of the Union. But on Saturday last, in spite of Mr. John- 
son’s veto, Nebraska was admitted into the Union as the thirty-seventh 
State, and on condition that she should bind herself to make no dis- 
tinction amongst her citizens on account of color. On the 29th ult. 
the Committee on Federal Relations of the Territorial Council, to whom 
was referred the consideration of this condition, reported decidedly in 
its favor. Practically, we suppose it will be faithfully observed, and 
answer its purpose. The new State is nearly ten times as large as Mas- 
sachusetts, blessed with a healthy climate, somewhat warmer than that 
of eastern regions in the same latitudes, 40°-43°; the surface of the 
country is generally level or slightly rolling ; the soil is excellent, pro- 
ducing wheat, maize, oats, hemp, sorghum, tobacco, hay, and clover. 
The vine flourishes ; iron, coal, and salt are believed to be abundant. 
Omaha City, the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad, is the 
capital, and is situated on the Missouri River. The railroad above- 
mentioned runs parallel to the Platte, the chief river of the State, for 
three hundred miles, and Nebraska is connected with the East by a 
road which runs from a point on the Missouri opposite Omaha City across 
Iowa to the Mississippi. With its railroad facilities, its excellent free- 
school system (excellent for so young a country, and soon to be better 
still), Nebraska offers great inducements to emigrants, and is sure to 
grow rapidly. 
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A viaorovs discussion of the power of the Senate to suspend the 
President, during his impeachment, has been raging during the week. 
Madison is reported, in‘\Eliot’s Debates, as having conceded the exist- 
ence of the power ; but Madison in his own report opposed, in express 
terms, the grant of anysuch power—for the very reason, too, which now 
makes General Butler and Wendell Phillips argue for its existence: 
that it would enable the majority “ at any moment, in order to make way 
for the function of another who will be more favorable to their views, 
to vote the temporary removal of the existing magistrate.” The propo- 
sition was voted down by 8 to 3. 
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Proressor Dwicnt, of this city, has been making a careful exam- 
ination of all the impeachment cases in English history, with the view 
of discovering whether this power of suspension during trial had ever 
been exercised, and has failed to discover a single example of it. On 
several occasions the Commons asked the Lords to address the Crown 
for a removal from office of persons under impeachment, but the Lords 
uniformly refused, on the general principle that the innocence of a 
functionary must be presumed until he is found guilty. We see as 
plainly as anybody the inconvenience of having Mr. Johnson in office 
during a long exciting trial; but we are so well satisfied that if the 
power of suspension of the President were once established it would 
be frequently used hereafter by a party vote to get rid of the President 
for the time being, when there was neither the chance nor expectation 
of having him convicted, that we hope no attempt may be made to put 
General Butler's theory into force. We have got to a point in the his- 
tory of the nation when we must be careful what precedents we estab- 
lish, Three years hence the South will be back in Congress, with the 
Northern Democracy at its back, and we should be sorry to see our 
Radical friends hoist by their own petard. 


Grorce Prazopy has given a million towards the education of the 
South. The gift is a magnificent one, and comes at the right time. 
The danger is that the trustees will try to do too much with it, and, by 
diffusing it over too wide a space, make little impression with it any- 
where. The best use that could be made of it would be to employ it 
in the educationof teachers—a suggestion made, if we remember right- 


ly, by the Hvening Post. 








In the course of argument every one cheerfully admits that there is 
no city in the world so execrably misgoverned as New York, But one 
particular statement may be more valuable for instruction than a 
thousand general confessions, and we offer the following case for the 
attention of our city readers and of members of the State Legislature. 
Ex-Alderman W. J. Peck holds by lease the right to run ferry-boats 
from the foot of Spring Street across the North River. He has held it 
for eight or nine months, and, we presume, has run the boats and col- 
lected the fares. Comptroller Connolly, in reply to a resolution of 
the Board of Aldermen, now informs that body that the city derives 
from this lease no revenue whatever; Mr. Peck virtually has a free use 
of the slip. Also, we are told Mr. Peck, in some unexplained way, en- 
joys the use of the square bounded by Spring, Canal, and Hoboken 
Streets—a square set apart for a public park—as a brickyard, and the 
city gets nothing at all for property worth to Mr. Peck twelve or fifteen 
thousand a year. As for the slip, it is possible, we suppose, to explain 
how that is held. The city offers this or that piece of property to the 
highest bidder; ex-Councilman or ex-Alderman A or B or C is at 
the time in possession; a person hired by him outbids all honest 
bidders, and is successful in getting the franchise, or whatever it 
may be, knocked down to him. But the successful bidder never 
appears to qualify. Meantime, of course, the ex-councilman or ex- 
alderman continues to hold city property. The time comes round when 
the property must be offered again; the gentleman—bar-keeper, bil- 
liard-marker, what not— whose bid is accepted, somehow again fails to 
appear when required; the ex-councilman must still hold the city 
property till it can be offered for sale once more in accordance with the 
law. And so the thing goes on for an indefinite period. The aldermen 
on Monday referred Mr. Peck’s case to a special committee of three. 
The Park Bank, too, we observe, has got to “see” a committee before 
it gets leave to set up ornamental columns in front of its new building 
on Broadway. 
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Tue Government clerks in Washington have got their salaries in- 
creased twenty per cent,—a measure which everybody who likes to see 
labor fairly paid for and knavery discouraged will heartily rejoice at. The 
low rate at which Government officials are paid at present is a premium 
on dishonesty, and tends, with the uncertain tenure of office, to keep able 
and honest men out of the public service. There is no country in the 
world in which the salaries of officials ought to be higher than in this, 
for in none are there so many other more tempting fields open to talent 
and ambition. 





Tue public has had its fill of Fenianism, and any journal—this side 
the Canadian line at any rate—who referg to it owes its readers an 
apology, which we hereby make. But the very latest incident con- 
nected with the movement is so perfectly characteristic that to with- 
hold it would be a pity. When the O’Mahony fell from his dizzy 
height drafts were pretty constantly coming into the Moffat mansion 
headquarters, which the country “circles” had made payable to the 
order of O’Mahony’s grand treasurer. These drafts Mr. O’Mahony’s 
successors of course got cashed, so the above-mentioned treasurer-in- 
chief, the secretary of the treasury for the Irish Republic in America, 
brings suit against Mr. B. Doran Killian, Mr. Gleason, and perhaps 
half a dozen more. It may—and again it may not—seem incredible, 
but it is true, that the grand treasurer does not sign his name to the 
complaint on which the warrant for arrest issued, but makes his mark | 
There is one Fenian official then who is not homo trium literarum ; at 
least, in one sense of the words. 
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Tue Board of Commissioners appointed by the last Massachusetts 
Legislature to examine into the condition of the manufacturing popu- 
lation of that State,and to report upon the expediency of enacting that 
eight hours’ labor in mechanical employment should be a legal day’s 
work, has made a report, which we have not seen, but which, judging 
it by a brief synopsis of it, is in great part a well-reasoned argument 
against legislative interference with the labor of free men. The re- 
port also declares that there is in Massachusetts a general disregard of 
the law forbidding the employment in manufacturing establishments 
of children less than ten years old, The law as it stands is directed 
against “‘ owners, superintendents, and agents,” and is evaded by let- 
ting the “overseers” hire the services of the infantile operatives. Of 
course, the parties to blame are the parents, We have heard of its being 
said by a well-known politician of Massachusetts, who should know 
the manufacturing population very well, that the operatives systemati- 
cally increase their families in order that their children going into the 
mills may add to the familyincome. In the West, a farmer’s boys area 
part of his capital, and large families are considered a blessing ; but the 
farmer’s children are not forced to labor in occupations injurious to 
health, and are not forced to begin at nine and ten years old a life of un- 
intermitting work, which makes their education next to impossible. It is 
not necessary to say—what we have heard said—that thousands of our 
Eastern factory hands compel their boys and girls, who ought to be in 
school, to support them in laziness; in its best aspects the matter looks 
as if it demanded thoroughgoing treatment, 
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Tue Boston Commonwealth is crying out for a “ Lieutenant-General 
who will be governed by a higher law than the orders of his superior.” 
This particular form of public nuisance is found in perfection only 
in Spain and Mexico, where each general has “a higher law” of 
his own, and we know the result. We trust that if it should ever show 
itself here, the people will abate it summarily. In the meantime, the 
constant reference to General Grant and his opinions at the present 
crisis are not edifying. His opinions are of no consequence, and ought 
not to be. His duty is to obey the civil power, and we have no doubt 
he will do it. 
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THe somewhat alarming conclusions reached by Dr. Allen, of 
Lowell, in regard to the degeneracy and diminution of the native 
population of New England, are not received with assent by his medi- 
cal brethren. On the contrary, they declare him to be mistaken, and, 
as regards some points, have already proved him to be so. For in- 
stance, when Dr. Allen says that in Massachusetts such a number of 
American and such a number of foreign children are born, it is the na- 
tivity of the parents which guides him in his application of the adjec- 
tives “ American ” and “ foreign ;” but when he comes to speak of the 
number of deaths in Massachusetts, the nativity of the parents no 
longer governs him, but the nativity of the person deceased. Of 
course, by such a method he reaches results which wear an unduly un- 
favorable appearance. How much falsity there is in his conclusions, so 
far as concerns the single case of Boston, is shown by a writer in the 
Medical and Surgical Reporter. Dr. Allen says that in 1865 the births in 
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Boston were as follows: Foreign, 3,575 ; American, 1,641 ; Unknown, 60. 
The deaths in the same year were as follows : Foreign, 1,398 ; American, 
3,143. Here, he says, the whole number of births exceeded the whole 
number of deaths by 734 ; but the deaths of Americans exceed the births by 
1,520. But in order to be counted by Dr. Allen as a foreign decedent it is 
necessary that the deceased person should have been born abroad ; when 
counted as a foreigner in the list of births, he only exacts that the 
child’s parents, or one of them, should have been born abroad. But 
now let the computation of births and deaths alike be made with refer- 
ertce to parentage: Children of American mothers, 1,650; of foreign, 
3,587; of unknown, 38; total, 4,541. Decedents of American parentage, 
1,245; of foreign, 2,868; of unknown, 428; total, 4,541. The results of 
the correct calculation may be summed up as follows: American 
parentage—births, 1,650 ; deaths, 1,245; gain, 405. Foreign parentage— 
births, 3,587; deaths, 2,868; gain, 719. Unknown parentage—births, 
88; deaths, 428; loss, 390. So, instead of a loss of 1,502 to the native 
American population, there really is a gain of 405—relatively a greater 
gain than that to the foreign-born population. Further examination 
of Dr. Allen's statistics, it is likely, will reveal other errors. It is not 
believed, for instance, that the returns of births and deaths in the rural 
districts of Massachusetts are anything like so perfectly accurate as Dr. 
Allen assumes. them. But the lesson which he wished to teach is 
surely an important one, and we have no doubt that his efforts will do 
something towards impressing the minds of Massachusetts people with 
the necessity of better physical education for Massachusetts women. 
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Tue Reform demonstration in England has come off and proved a 
great success, though we suspect the numbers in the procession have 
again fallen below the anticipations of the leaders. But of the spirit 
which lies behind the demonstrations there appears to be now no 
doubt. D’Israeli has opened the discussion in the House of Commons 
by a synopsis of what is called the “ historic view” of the franchise, 
which, by the way, may be made to prove the correctness of almost 
any of the existing theories of the British Gcvernment. His attack on 
Goldwin Smith as “a wild man” is a bit of defiance which is hardly 
likely to help the conservative cause. , 
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Joun Bricut met by invitation, at Rochdale, on the 25th of last 
month, twelve hundred of his workpeople, who presented him with an 
address filled with expressions of the highest respect and confidence, 
and denying in the most absolute manner the Tory slander, according 
to which Mr. Bright was so odious that he could scarcely venture to 
visit his factories with safety. Mr. Bright, in his reply, very effectively 
turned the demonstration from a vindication of himself into a protest 
of his operatives in their own behalf. “If it were true,” he said, 
“that we were the oppressors of those who lived near us, and to whom 
weekly we paid wages, you were the oppressed ; and if we 
were devoid of conscience, you were proved to be devoid of independ- 
ence.” He then proceeded to show what the authors of this and 
kindred aspersions on his character were devoid of, why they singled 
him and his establishment out of some five hundred others, and what 
had prompted them to this dirty business. He had not asked that the 
laboring classes might change laws or overthrow institutions, but 
simply that they might be heard in the hall of the representatives of 
the people. This was the head and front of his offending, 





TURKEY, if we may judge from the last Cable telegrams, has at last 
become thoroughly frightened, and has, it is said, determined on eman- 
cipating its Christian subjects, and calling a “Turkish parliament”— 
whatever that maymean. It is as well to say that its Christian subjects 
were emancipated to all intents and purposes in 1856, by the Hatti 
Hamayoun of that year—but only on paper. The reforms then project- 
ed were never carried into effect ; and the reforms now proposed would 
not be either, once the danger was passed. There are no materials in 
Turkey for the foundation of a constitutional government. A “ parlia- 
ment ” composed of Turks and Greeks and Bulgarians and Armenians 
would be a sight worth travelling far to see, but its legislation would 
do little either for Turkey or mankind. 


THE FREEDMEN. 

WE notice in another place the action of the legislature of this 
State upon the question, Shall or shall not colored men be allowed to 
vote for delegates to the State convention / 

—A bill has passed the Pennsylvania Senate, and is pretty certain to 
pass the House, “ stamping out” the practice of excluding colored pas- 
sengers from the public conveyances simply on account of their color. 

—The Maine House has refused to agree with the Senate in so 
amending the law as to permit white persons to intermarry with ne- 
groes, Indians, or mulattoes. The vote was: yeas, 45, nays, 76. 

—The Tennessee Legislature has almost adopted a bill enfranchis- 
ing the blacks of that State—“ the greatest victory since the war 
began,” said Senator Fowler. 

—The bestowal of suffrage on the colored citizens of the District, and 
the evident determination of Congress to secure them in the exercise of 
that right, have wrought some marvellous changes in Georgetown and 
Washington, Officials who recently were conspicuous in devising means 
to evade the several acts of Congress compelling education to be pro- 
vided for blacks as for whites, since both were taxed for school pur- 
poses, now calculate nervously their chances at the next election, and 
reveal an admirable solicitude for the intelligence of their constituents. 
The Georgetown election takes place on Monday, the 25th ; the Wash- 
ington some time in June, we believe. Both will be watched with un- 
common interest. 

—The Maryland House of Delegates refused the use of their hall to 
Gen. Howard and Judge Bond, to deliver a lecture in aid and in ex- 
planation of the objects of the Baltimore Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Colored People, but gave the desired permission to the 
General alone. Never would Mr. Representative Clark, the “ proud’’ 
mover of the amendment (all his own), “consent that Judge Bond, or 
any other Marylander who advocated the social and political equality 
of the black race, should have the use” of the chamber. Mr. Nelson 
wanted to know whether if negroes applied for admittance they would 
be let in; a kind of irony in which the chevaliers of slavery and color- 
prejudice have never been excelled. 

—On the 6th inst. the Delaware House did two notable things: re- 
jected the Constitutional Amendment, and defeated a bill to allow ne- 
groes to testify, and to make the same penalties applicable to black aad 
white criminals without distinction. 

—Goy. Cummings, of Colorado, has labored faithfully with the leg- 
islature of that Territory to procure equal rights for the colored popu- 
lation. His message of Dec. 13 closed with an earnest appeal on this 
subject, but it was disregarded. An act of March 11, 1864, had dis- 
franchised all negroes and mulattoes, and last month, in spite of the 
Governor’s veto, these classes were excluded from the jury-box also. 

—Both houses of the Missouri Legislature are agreed in proposing 
such an amendment of the State convention as shall do away with dis- 
tinctions of color. 

—The City Council of Baltimore has appropriated $20,000 to the 
colored schools of that city. 

—Gen. Howard has notified the agents of the Bureau that they are 
to exact no fees for their services between planters and freedmen in 
the matter of contracts. These, he recommends, should always be in 
writing. 

—The colored mistress of a man in Louisville was poisoned by him 
on the 7th inst. The excuse which prevailed with the justice before 
whom he was brought, and who at once released him, was “that he 
was afraid the girl would tell his wife that she was with child by him!” 

--The omnipresent “ regulators ” have appeared ia the neighborhood 
_of Wilmington, N.C, Their plunder was horseflesh, and their victims 
| negroes, 

—Inspector-General Sewell is engaged in Virginia, transferring the 
unsettled freedmen to homes in the North and West, when no homes can 
be found for them in the State itself. 

—Fifty-four contracts were made by freed people in Kentucky dur- 
ing the month of December. The average wages of men were $16 41 
and of women $8 50, monthly, besides rations and quarters as usual. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY, 


| books relating to America is on the shelves of the British Museum. It 


will be to our shame if this deficiency is not remedied. The addition 
of this library to that of Congress will go far toward supplying it. 


—We regret to record the death of Mr. Forceythe Willson, a young 


Tre Tariff Bill has passed the Senate with an ad valorem duty of man whom his lately published volume, “The Old Sergeant,” showed 


35 per cent. on all English books printed since 1840. This is in itself 
an unnecessarily high duty, but the publishers are making a vigorous 
effort in the House to change the duty to thirty cents per pound, and 
have succeeded in inducing the Committee of Ways and Means to 
impose a duty of ten cents per pound on all English books printed 
prior to 1850, and twenty-five cents per pound on all books printed 
since then. This is intended, by its proposers, to be a prohibitory 
duty on all cheap publications. Under such a provision, the more 
valuable a book is, generally speaking, the less duty will it pay. 
But on the cheaper juveniles and illustrated books, on the cyclo- 
pedias, and all the foreign books that the ordinary reading public, 
who spend little, would buy, the duty is from 200 to 300 per cent. We 
doubt if the publishers would dare ask Congress directly to grant them 
such an immense duty ; it is only by disguising it under the form of a 
specific duty that they think to obtain it. There is no danger of the 
publishing business being ruined, when it is well known that the larger 
firms have been obliged, during the last year, to work extra hours in 
order to get through with their immense business. It is difficult to see 
why importers, and why the reading public, who naturally desire 
cheap books, have not some rights as well as the publishers. The manu- 
facture of books is not one that is necessary to the prosperity of the 
country. If books are cheap, what matter whence they come? The 
book-publishing business has grown up without protection, and surely 
ought to live without it. There is one argument used which every one 
can appreciate. It is said that there is but a Certain sum spent in 
books every year, and it is much better that that should go into the 
pockets of American publishers than to the English, The imposition 
of a duty per pound on newspapers and periodicals is a mere individual 
annoyance to all readers and an advantage to no one. It compels 
every one to subscribe and receive his paper by mail instead of from 


an agent here. Such duties are a hindrance to popular education, a 
& po 


prevention of enlightenment and learning, a premium upon national | 


stupidity and self-content. They can be defended on no public 
grounds, either of revenue to the Government—for the revenue was 
greatest when duties on books were only eight per cent.—or of advant- 
age to the nation. 

—Mr. A. R. Spofford, the librarian of Congress, has presented a 
special report on the historical library of Mr. Peter Force. This library 
is by far the most valuable collection of books and manuscripts relating 
to American history that has ever been brought together by one person 
in this country. There is a very large collection of the early American 
voyages; of early printed American books, every day becoming rarer, 
there are ten times as many as in the Congressional Library. Of the 
laws and journals of the early colonial assemblies there are over two 
hundred volumes, few of which have been reprinted, and none of which 
are in the Congressional Library. The Library of Congress has not an 
American newspaper printed prior to 1789. The Force Library has very 
complete files from 1735 to 1800, about 245 volumes. It has also 
nearly 40,000 pamphlets relating to America, of which 8,310 were 
printed prior to 1800. The collection of atlases, maps, and plans relat- 
ing to America is absolutely unique. While the national library has 
not a single autograph letter or paper of our Revolutionary generals and 
statesmen, the Force collection has forty-eight folio volumes of rare and 
valuable autograph letters, beside various military journals, reports, 
private journals of George Washington, Gen. Greene, Arthur Lee, Paul 
Jones, and two unpublished manuscript works of Las Casas—in all 429 
volumes. There are also beside about 310 folio MS. volumes of collec- 
tions prepared by Mr. Force for his “ American Archives,” all copies of 
old papers, the originals of which are in many cases now destroyed. 
This superb collection Mr. Force is willing to sell to the Government 
for $100,000. He has refused that amount from private individuals, as 
he wishes it not to be dispersed, but to become the property of some 
great library. It is to be hoped that Congress will see the wisdom of 
purchasing this collection. At present the most complete collection of 








| to possess considerable poetic power. 


| —A few copies of an interesting and singular book are to be seen 
and had at Scribner’s. It is called “ Hyak nia is’shiu, or Stanzas by a 
| Century of Poets; being Japanese lyrical odes translated into English 
| verse,” by F. V. Dickins, M.B. The original text is also given, and 
| there are added copious notes and a glossary. The odes themselves are 
great favorites with every Japanese household, high and low, and every 
Japanese child can repeat many of them. They are all short, of a peace- 
|ful character, some didactic, some descriptive, and many amatory, 
| They abound in allusions and word-plays, and are written in the old 
Yamato dialect, so that there are very many commentaries on them. 
| The oldest of them seems to date back about a thousand years, and the 

most modern was written at least six hundred years ago. Each ode 

has in the original, on an average, thirty characters or syllables, some- 

times one or two more when the sounds of these combine with the 

sounds of adjacent characters, and nothing in the nature of rhyme can 
| be detected in them, They are always read in a somewhat monotonous, 
singing falsetto, with scarcely any accent or emphasis, being, as it 
were, a mere slow recapitulation of the syllables composing them. The 
compilation was the work of Teika or Sadaihe, about a.p. 1230. We 
quote one or two specimens : 

‘“ LXX.—RYOZEN HOSHI. 
* In lonely solitade my home, 
And from my cabin when I stray, 
Where’er my wand'ring eyes may roam, 
The landscape that doth round me [lay], 


How desolate, how drear 
Doth it at autumn e’en appear.” 





* XCIII.—KAMAKURA NO UDAIFIN.—a.v. 1303. 
* Oh that throughout an endless life 
I might in peace dwell, far from strife! 
For ever watch the fishing yawl, 
And view the net’s abundant haul: 
How fair to me, 
How pleasant such a lot would be!” 


| 
| 





—An English antiquary, Mr. Joseph L. Chester, communicated to 
the January number of the “ New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register” a paper on the alleged ancestry of Washington, in which 
he conclusively proves that George Washington was not descended 
from the Washington family of Sulgrave in Northamptonshire. In a 
future paper he will endeavor to trace what he considers the true pedi- 
gree of the American family. It seems that in 1791 Sir Isaac Heard, 
then Garter King of Arms, compiled a pedigree of Washington based on 
the Heraldic Visitations of Northamptonshire, and finding in the Vis- 
itation for 1618 the names of John and Lawrence Washington, he took 
them for the two persons thus named who emigrated to America in 
1657. Washington himself, in his answer to Sir Isaac Heard, says that 
he had often heard members of the family say that their ancestors 
came from one of the northerly counties of England, thus casting a 
doubt on the pedigree. Sir Isaac Heard himself only regarded it as 
conjectural, and made a note to that effect in his copy of the pedigree: 
Some years after Mr. Baker, in his “ History of Northamptonshire,” as- 
sumed the same pedigree, ignoring the note of Sir Isaac, and his version 
has been generally followed as authoritative. Mr. Chester shows that 
the John and Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave, the only ones of that 
family who could by any possibility have emigrated, were born 
between 1589 and 1602, and therefore would be about 60 and 55 years 
old at the time of their supposed emigration. In February, 1622-3, 
Mr. John Washington was knighted. Sir John’s first wife died in 
1624 and was buried at Islip, in Northamptonshire. 
him after 1636 except that he married again, and is mentioned in 
various papers and wills in such a way as to show that he was proba- 
bly living on his estate of Thrapston in 1661. He married a second 
wife, Dorothy, who died in 1678, her will and the parish register both 
speaking of her as “the relict of Sir John Washington, knight, deceas- 





Little is known of 
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ed.” His son John was also living at Thrapston in 1661-2. Lawrence cellorsville and Gettysburg it was not present. Between the Ist of May and 
Washington, of Sulgrave, took his degree at Brasenose College, Oxford, | the 1st of November of 1864, when it was in line with, or a part of, the Army 
in 1623 and became a fellow in 1624. In March, 1632-3, he was pre- of the Potomac, it captured eleven colors and four guns, against forty colors 


The Nation. 








Ditto. 


sented to the living of Purleigh, in Essex. 


when he was ejected for his loyalty, but was given some small living | 


He remained there till 1643, | and eleven guns captured by another corps in the same army. Not an officer 


of the staff of the corps was killed, and only one was wounded, while in the 


after the Restoration. Further, John Washington, gentleman, not | “ischarge of his duties. 


knight, the Virginia emigrant, states distinctly in his will, dated Sept. | 


Not one word of what has been written has been written with a view to 


97, 1675, that he brought his first wife from England, and that she depreciate the services of the Ninth Corps. It was a worthy part of the 


died in Virginia and was buried on the plantation, 


wife was named Anne, whom he appointed his executrix. It will be 


ial head Dike anneal | great army of the Republic, and shared largely in all the glories and losses 


that fell so thickly to its lot. It is only when an imprudent historian, in a 
somewhat elaborate work, claims for a corps exceptional distinction that 


here can be no doubt that the present pedigree is erro-|. ... : 
seen that t c present pedigree - | justice to other corps demands scrutiny of the pretension. 


neous. 


BURNSIDE AND THE NINTH ARMY OORPS.* 
Mr. Aucustus WoopBuky’s “ Burnside and the Ninth Army Corps”’ is | 
a book of some five hundred and fifty pages, of large size. 


Long as it is, it | 
is generally readable. It has many merits; but they are more than coun- 
terbalanced by one defect which pervades it, and that is its untrustworthi- 
ness. The author probably intended to tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth, and he may have thought that he was telling the whole truth; but 
if he did, he was very much mistaken. The task which he undertook was 
one which it was not easy to perform without giving wrong impressions. 
Such compositions as these are oftenest undertaken by minds which are 
under a strong bias ; and when it is not so at the outset, the temptation to 
magnify one’s subject and to pay too little attention to the doings and suffer- 
ings of others soon grows very strong. It is for this reason that the annals 
of regiments and brigades, interesting as they may be, must be so carefully 
used as materials for history. While we read of the doings of the “ Fighting 
Onety Oneth ” or some “ Iron Brigade,” we feel as if all the deeds of derring- 
do were performed by these few troops, and the rest of the army were only so 
many eaters of rations and contributors to the impressiveness of the tab- 
leau. General Burnside’s position before the public, and the career of the 
Ninth Corps, had both of them certain peculiar features that made it almost 
certain that the chronicler of the doings of the leader and his corps would 
write under conditions unfavorable in an unusual degree to the precision, 
proportion, and impartiality of history. 

General Burnside, the hero of some successes of inferior magnitude, and 
the principal actor in some of the more serious failures and the ghastliest 
defeat of the war, has enjoyed in a singular degree the confidence and admira- 
tion of his fellow-citizens. There is a magnetism in his appearance and 
manner which disarms criticism and wins regard, and his many excellent 
qualities make us only regret that he wanted the firmness to persist in the 
refusal to accept the high command which his knowledge of himself taught 
him, as bitter experience taught his soldiers, was beyond his powers. The 
command with which his name is most closely associated—the Ninth Corps— 
has also had an exceptional history, both in the fact that it saw service in 
various and widely-separated scenes and in the fact that it often constituted 
an army by itself. 

Mr. Woodbury was not a soldier of the Ninth Corps, and was not an eye- 
witness of the scenes which he describes. The third paragraph in his preface 
makes us doubt his fitness for his task, for he there undertakes to pronounce 
the following judgment: “No corps in the army, with the exception of 
those which made the grand march from Atlanta to the coast and up through 
the Carolinas, has performed more arduous service, or marched or fought 
over a wider territory, than the Ninth.” That this corps saw a great deal 
of the country during the war, is true. That no corps in the army per- 
formed more arduous service, is not true. While the Army of the Potomac 
was fighting its many sanguinary battles upon the Peninsula and before 
Richmond, General Burnside and his troops were in North Carolina, where 
their severest experiences were the comparatively bloodless victories of 
Roanoke Island and Newbern. The aggregate of killed and wounded in 
these two affairs was less than seven hundred men. At the Antietam the 
percentage of loss in the Ninth Corps was little more than half that of the 
Second. The Ninth and the Second formed the right grand division of the 
army at Fredericksburg, and the losses of the division were very heavy, but 
no statement of the loss of each corps is known to be accessible to the pub- 
lic. The language of the report of General Sumner, who commanded the 
division, and the fact that General Burnside, after his repulse, proposed to 
form a storming column of eighteen regiments of the Ninth Corps, create 
the impression that it was not much exposed and suffered little. At Chan- 








* “ Barnside and the Ninth Arm s,. Augustus Woodbury. Portraits and 
Maps.” Bvo. Providence, Rte: Sidney & wider £ Bee 7 . 





Mr. Woodbury’s postulate—not distinctly laid down but constantly im- 
plied—that General Burnside, next to General Grant, was the best soldier, 
and the Ninth Corps was the best body of troops, in the Union armies of the 
East, demanded of him certain sacrifices which he has not hesitated to 
make. But his tone towards the victor of Gettysburg is the most ob. 
jectionable. He ventures to insinuate that General Meade was unwilling 
that General Burnside’s combinations should be successful ; that he con 
sulted his own comfort unduly while important movements were in prog 
ress. He declares, that the corps commanders of the Army of the Potomac, 
after the surprise of Fort Steadman, “would have been glad to have fought 
a battle under the direction of General Parke, without any intervention of 
General Meade.” He states that Lieutenant-Colonel Pleasants, the miner, 
instead of recognition, “ had nothing but ridicule at the headquarters of the 
army.” He magnifies the credit due to Hartranft, commanding a division of 
the Ninth Corps, for his gallantry and promptness at Fort Steadman, and to 
Burnside, commanding the Army of the Ohio, including the Ninth Corps, in 
East Tennessee, at the expense of two most distinguished officers, by declar 
ing that the conduct of the former was “as decisive in its way as General 
Sheridan’s splendid achievement at Cedar Creek,” and that “ the deliverance 
of Lust Tennessee deserves to hold an equal rank with the victory which 
turned the tide of invasion from Pennsylvania.” He goes out of his way to 
assert that in the winter of 1863-4, Sherman’s “ great march was already pro- 
jected in the mind of General Grant.” 

Apart from the defects which are distinctly traceable to the partisanship 
of the author, Mr. Woodbury’s book is as good as could be expected from a 
man of fair education, much industry, little military knowledge, and a strong 
tendency to fine writing, and especially to patriotic platitudes. Many-rea 
sons have been given for refusing to it a place among the trustworthy con- 
tributions to the history of our war. It is an interesting book from the ne 
cessity of the case. It is most interesting when it treats of operations on a 
coniparatively small scale, which are within the author's grasm. Thus the 
account of operations in North Carolina, which occupies about the first fifth 
of the book, is generally excellent, and the chapter on the “deliverance of 
East Tennessee” is very good. It is true that it costs the author eight lines 
of great eloquence to state that General Burnside is of Scotch descent, that 
be was born in South Carolina, and moved from there to the West. Tohim 
the Merrimac is “ the iron-clad monitor that lay in the harbor of Norfolk.” 
He is very apt to pronounce confident judgments, the echoes of the crudest 
assertions of the press, upon subjects upon which he is not qualified, at least 
so far as appears, to form an opinion. He is as ready to declare that Gen. 
eral McClellan made a fatal error in not transferring his base of operations 
from the York to the James after the destruction of the Merrinwic, and that. 
a“ fruitful cause of failure” in Burnside’s command of the Army of the 
Potomac was the training which it “had had in the method of fighting 
with the spade rather than with the musket,” as he is to utter such truisms 
as “the health of the soldiers is necessary to their morale, and their morale 
is an essential element for their achievement of victory. Physical and 
moral feebleness is the sure condition of defeat.” 

And here it may be well to make a remark upon the matter of the use 
of the spade. An officer of the Engineer Corps declared at Yorktown, in 
August, 1862, that he had been all over the ground, and that the enemy 
had thrown more earth on the Peninsula than we. Neither army used the 
spade much at the Antietam, but the enemy used it more than we did. 
The cause of Burnside’s failure at Fredericksburg is to be sought elsewhere, 
therefore, than in the army’s training in the method of fighting with the 
spade rather than with the musket. The army that beat us had had more 
such training than the army that was beaten. 

Mr. Woodbury, following the lead of General Burnside's advocates, 
seeks to fix the responsibility for the loss of the battle of Fredericksburg 
upon General Franklin. Tat officer has himsel/ undertaken his defence, 
and conducted it ably, and there is not room here to review the contro- 
versy. But there is matter for serious comment in a note which Mr. Wood. 
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bury has appended to his chapter on this battle. It commences as follows : 
“The following conversation, which is authentically reported as having 
taken place between Generals Meade and Lee, at the headquarters of the 
latter, shortly after his surrender, may throw some light upon the subjects 
discussed in the text.” Then come, alternately, three speeches of General 
Meade, and the same number of General Lee, in the first person, and in the 
form of familiar dialogue. The obvious inference from the introductory 
language of this work is, that this dialogue was “ authentically reported ” 
by some ear-witness, who gave not only the sense but the very words 
used by the speakers. In point of fact, no such report has ever been made 
by an ear-witness. If the conversation ever took place, it was reported by 
either General Meade or General Lee, and if either of those officers repeated 
it to Mr. Woodbury, or if he heard it, at one or more removes, from some 
person to whom one of those generals repeated it, he should have said so, 
and not given his readers the impression that he was placing before them 
the material of contemporaneous, verbatim report. It is by such careless- 
ness, to use no severer term, that the purity of the sources of history is dis- 
turbed, and against such illegitimate use of hearsay we earnestly protest. 

There is so much to tell in the history of the war that loose rhetoric is 
peculiarly out of place in a book which must be long or else leave unsaid 
things that ought tobesaid. Mr. Woodbury would do well to make his book 
shorter by leaving out such poor stuff as this: “The Ninth Army Corps 
took its place in the history of the war—a place unsullied by a single act of 
dishonor.” ‘No stain of dishonor ever sullied their fair renown, and no 
stigma of shame can ever be affixed upon their bright record.” “ Never was 
there an army like that which was raised in defence of the Republic,” etc., 
etc. It is amusing to read what Mr. Woodbury says in relation to General 
Burnside’s resolving to take up arms at the outbreak of the rebellion: 
“There was, indeed, great danger; but the sentiment of patriotism was 
stronger than the regard for bodily safety.” This is one of the most “‘ refresh- 
ing ” sentences to be found in the literature of the day. 

To those who look for real merit in each new book upon our war, who 
wish that facts be carefully gathered and skilfully used, that praise be not 
bestowed almost indiscriminately, and poltroonery too gross to be extenu- 
ated be not ‘passed by in silence (as those who know the unwritten history 
of the Mine know happens once in this book), Mr. Woodbury’s book will 
not be welcome. To the soldiers of the Ninth Corps and their friends it will 
be pleasant reading, for it is plausible and full, and to their virtues very 
kind. Their virtues were many. The corps marched through many States 
and fought bravely on many fields. It displayed one soldierly virtue in an 
eminent degree, and that was esprit de corps. It may probably be safely 
asserted for this corps, that in no other in the army was there less jealousy 
or more harmony. Fortunate in the kindly spirit of their first commander, 
they caught their tone from him, and fought and lived and died like 
brothers. 

The fame of the corps and of its officers is a part of the fame of the 
country, and precious in the sight of all to whom honor is dear. So much 
credit belongs to General Burnside and his soldiers of the Ninth Corps that 
they may well be satisfied with the laurels to which their title is undisputed, 
and need not ask of their historian that he should seek to add to them leaves 
or chaplets from the brows of others. 





—_— 
ae 


REGENT WRITERS OF TRAGEDY.* 


To write a great poem, it has been said, appears the easiest thing in the 
world—to him to whom it is impossible. When a man coolly announces 
that he has by him a matter of seventeen dramatic poems, and that he in- 
tends to finish two more and make the whole number nineteen, it is not sur- 
prising that the reader thinks of the saying above quoted, and anticipates 
pretty bad plays from an author who seems to make so little account of 
play-writing. Let Mr. Osborn, then, have the benefit of the confession on 
our part, that we took up “ Calvary ” and “ Virginia ” expecting to find very 
little worth seeking. For Mr. Osborn announces twelve tragedies and seven 
comedies, all but two of which are ready for the press. And for ourselves, 
let us have the benefit of the statement that we were not disappointed, 
and that Mr. Osborn’s plays were very far from pleasing us. 

“Calvary” opens lyrically. There is a choral song of angels. Next 
Caiaphas urges Pontius Pilatus to arrest Jesus as a seditious person. 
Next, thereis the closing scene of the first act, and in this Mary, his mother, 
seeks to dissuade Jesus from continuing in a course of life which will lead 
him to death. But one thing is at all noticeable in this part of the play; 





*“ Calvary—Virginia. Tragedies. By Laughton Osborn.” New York: Doolady. 


1867. S8vo, pp. 200. 
“\ntonius: A Dramatic Poem. By J. C. Heywood.” New York: Hurd & 


Houghton. 


it is, that the mother of Jesus speaks to him as if in perfect ignorance of his 
claims to be considered as of divine origin : 


ao or eee “ Mary. Still thou speakest 
As if thou aye wert toiling at the work 
Thou dost no more and hast not done for years. 
Who is thy father, who thy brethren, son ?”” 
In the second act we notice that the devils who in the first scene sing in 


chorus use some appropriately bad English : 


** Onward strides the time 
When the Prince of Heaven, 
For whose sake, down-driven 
From the heights sublime 
Hitherward we fell, 

Shall with human anguish, 
Woe divine as well, 
For a spell, 


hter make the ach | 
ngeless which and fell 
Makes us,” etc. 


The construction in the last complete line is very clumsy, and the itali- 
cized line above is so colloquial as to have a ridiculous effect. After the 
chorus of short-sighted demons, whom Lucifer rebukes for rejoicing over an 
event which shall be injurious rather than beneficial, we have a scene 
between Mary Magdalene and Judas Iscariot, who are represented as living 
together in unlawful love, and as being so poor that Iscariot, in order to 
buy wood, oil, and food to keep himself and his mistress from starving, de- 
cides to sell his Master. In the third act this is done, Caiaphas paying the 
traitor thirty shekels of silver, and Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, 
members of the Sanhedrim, opposing the whole transaction. Judas 
takes home food to Mary Magdalene, who refuses it, discovers the 
treachery of the renegade apostle, and makes him leave her to attempt 
the undoing of his work. Caiaphas refuses the price of blood, and 
Judas hangs himself. It is not necessary to repeat here a story which 
in its remaining course keeps in the biblical channel. Whenever the 
author varies from the scriptural account, or from the view held by 
Christendom in general, it seems to us that if he had succeeded, his dram- 
atic success would have been dearly purchased, but also it seems to us that 
he has not succeeded. Nothing is gained by degrading Mary Magdalene 
into the mistress of Judas. Remorse, without her reproaches, would have 
been enough to have sent Judas to his gallows; and to make Judas betray 
Jesus because he and his mistress were hungry is to give him not so power- 
ful or impressive a motive as the one that the pulpits commonly attribute 
to him—the sordid desire of an earthly soul to force the Messiah into de- 
claring himself in all his glory and entering on his career of temporal 
splendor. 

But aside from bad management of those parts which are incidental, tle 
subject is very badly chosen. It is oppressively great ; it does not admit 
of the ordinary tragic treatment. The strictly human passions which were 
displayed in the Sanhedrim, the judgment hall, andin the garden and on the 
hill of Calvary, the spectator cannot but feel were not the efficient agents in 
bringing about the result. It is true, too, that the woes and misfortunes do 
not fill the soul with the grief, indignation, and terror which tragic woes 
excite. And the victim is a willing and conscious sacrifice, and not the 
puppet of destiny. This is all above and aside from tragedy, whether an. 
cient or modern. We say nothing, therefore, of Mr. Osborn’s failure in 
poetic power in this instance. 

In “ Virginia ” we find, as in “ Calvary,” occasional minor blemishes of 
style, pretty fair dialogue, business-like blank-verse, without more than a 
suggestion of poetry in it, which nowand then is energetic and nervous, but 
generally is as good as prose, comprehensible by both pit and gallery if 
“ Virginia” ever gets on the stage. Thestory of the tragedy is almost familiar. 
Livia, the mistress ef the client Marcus, is made by the author a bitter ene- 
my of Virginius, who had once rejected her love, and she it is whum Mar- 
cus brings forward as a witness that Virginia is her own child and not the 
daughter of Virginius’s wife. Except this incident, there is nothing new, 
we believe, in the plot orcharacters. The decemvir is the well-known tyrant, 
Virginia loves Icilius and her country, Icilius harangues the people, Marcus is 
a sneaking pander, Virginius a manly Roman—all as we have been accustom- 
ed tosee. Appius, according to Mr. Osborn, is killed in the Virginian riot. A 
brief extract will show the author’s style, and we are glad that it contains 
one of the few passages which we had marked for commendation. The 
little touch which depicts Virginius ashamed of the falsehood he had felt 
compelled to tell the messenger—he a Roman centurion, having authority, 
lying to a slave—and which describes him as apologizing to his youthful 
nephews, we found quite a pleasant relief from the prevalent high-sounding, 


rf his shai pestaking, 





rather empty Ancient Romanism of most of the play. Virginius has tam- 
pered with the tablets the messenger was bearing to the camp : 
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“ Virg. How shouldst thou know? 
‘Tis as it should be. I disturb’d the wax, 
And then re-wrote it. There is not one word 
But what stood there at first. Knows Rome not Appius? 
Is my life nothing? Go. Thou losest time. 
[Hxit Messenger. 
And we too, sons; our steeds are not the wind. 
My daughter! 
C. Num. What has chanc’d? Thou art so pale! 
Virg. I'll tell thee on our way.—O Rome! O Rome! 
My child!— Accursed tyrant!—— Boys, 
Ye have heard Virginius lie like any slave. 
co. Num, Lie, uncle? 
Virg. Yes: what is it to deceive? 
The words are no ; ‘tis the intent alone 
Makes them or true or false. That beaten slave 
Had been but politic; but I,‘a freeman, 
A Roman, and a seldier, cannot use 
Ulysses’ craft without both sin and shame. 
Learn that of me; and be this cheek your monitor,— 
Yet oh, my daughter! 't was alone for thee !— 
Tyrant! Ill have thy life!— Come, boys.— MY ora ! 
Baxeunt. 


t.” 


Poetry, in our opinion, makes no gain in the advent of Mr. Osborn. 
The stage may get two or three sensible acting plays from his nineteen, but 
we are greatly mistaken if “Calvary” or “ Virginia” is among the num- 
ber. The dates which are prefixed—to “Calvary,” 1864,and to “ Virginia,” 
1847—if they mean the time of writing, would seem to show an advance 
backward ; of the two, the earlier is rather the better. It would be wrong 
to close our remarks without saying that his notes appended to the plays 
give evidence that Mr. Osborn has worked hard for accuracy. 

“ Antonius,” we presume, is meant as a dramatic poem and not as a 
drama to be acted. However it may be with acting plays, no dramatic poem 
was ever saved from oblivion by skilful construction of the plot alone, and 
we, therefore, take leave to tell the story of the tragedy in the briefest way. 

Salome, the daughter of that wicked Herodias, having committed her sin 
in obedience to her mother and not from hardened wickedness of heart, is 
able to repent and become a devout Christian. She afterwards goes to His- 
pania to join her betrothed lover, Sextus, a Roman general, and is captured 

by a roving band of British pirates, who carry her to Mona. There Alpin- 
dargo, the aged Druid, protects her, and she is saved from sacrifice. 

Nearly at the same time the mysterious Kaliphilus is cast upon the shores 
of Mona by shipwreck. The Britons try to kill him, but he is apparently 
invulnerable ; moreover, he_is a master of magical arts, so that soon the 
savage and superstitious islanders hold him in very high honor. At a later 
period Antonius, an old Roman general, is also shipwrecked and thrown 
upon Mona, believing himself sole survivor of all who were on board the 
fleet. In this he is mistaken, for Sextus and some others of the army are 
brought to land in another part of theisle. Here the play begins. Kaliphilus 
succors Antonius, and having learned, by patiently enduring several long 
speeches very full of imagery, that once the old man had a wife who played 
him false and a daughter whom he seeks, conceals him from the Britons, 
well persuaded that by so doing he keeps him from the sight of Salome, 
whom he suspects to be Antonius’ daughter. In like manner Kaliphilus 
finds and secures Sextus. 

In a love scene between Salome and Kaliphilus we find out who this 
latter is. When Salome danced before the tetrarch Herod—whom Mr. 
Heywood, by the way, following St. Mark, calls a king—she is seen by a 
young Hebrew, who at once becomes enamored of her. She begs the 
head of John; and the young Hebrew, Kaliphilus of course, having 
discovered that the executioner has scruples about killing so holy a man, 
offers himself as a substitute in the bloody office, and with his own hand 
beheads the prophet. Afterwards, when a greater than John went up the 
hill of Calvary, Kaliphilus smote him and bade him go faster. Thus he be- 
came the Wandering Jew. Salome pities him but cannot love, and exhorts him 
torepentance. It is his punishment, he replies, that the power of repentance 

is taken away from him; but he imagines that in love he could for a time 
forget the extremest pangs of his misery. He pleads hard; she, however, 
still refuses, and the magician resolves to obtain her by plotting. He 
demands her of her father, offering him, in case he will consent, the sight of 
her he had sought so long. Antonius refuses. Soon comes a day for sacri- 
ficing to the British gods, and it comes just as the Romans are about to 
make a descent on the island, indeed just as their fleet is in sight, and Salome 
is designated as the victim. Ullin, moved thereto by Kaliphilus, who wants 
a rival put out of the way, and chiefly moved by his great love for Salome, 
offers himself to be sacrificed instead of her. Kaliphilus asks the horror- 
stricken Alpindargo (Ullin’s father) if he may have the maiden for his own 
if he will procure for the altar, instead of a girl, a stout Roman warrior. 


Surely yes, they answer him, and he produces Antonius. Hereupon Salome, 


consents to wed Kaliphilus if her father (secretly they had met in the isle, 
and she knows him) may bespared. At once Kaliphilus presents for sacrifice 


where her father and the faithful Ullin defend her against certain pirates 
who in the confusion would carry her away, and just as Sextus, wounded, 
fights his way in and comes to aid Antonius, Kaliphilus, entering by a secret 
door, seizes Salome in his arms and bears her away in triumph. This scene 
ends the poem, which in all the latter scenes is very spirited indeed. 


But it is not an excellent poem. The language is not to be described 
as rich or forcible. The versification, whether in the lyrical or dramatic 
parts, is stiff and unpleasing. And as for matters more important—the 
play is not destitute of thought, but the author staggers under a theme so 
tremendous as that of “The Everlasting Jew,’ and cannot handle it. 
He can devise a plot and can conceive the outlines of a striking character, 
but he depicts character badly. Kaliphilus is now a mesmerizer and cheap 
juggler, now a tolerable villain of the order of Mephistopheles, but never the 
awful figure that he should appear. Salome is anybody or nobody. So are 
Thona and Ullin and Orla. Alpindargo is somebody ; but for a sacrificer of 
human victims he seems extremely gentlemanly, and for an aged high priest 
extremely liberal in opinion. Antonius historically must be, we suppose, that 
Herod Philip whose wife, Herodias, divorced him in order to marry his half 
brother, Herod Antipas. Dramatically he is an old man, a very Elizabethan 
Roman, of not much account, who in one place terrifies the reader with in- 
dications that he is going to imitate Lear and go mad and talk disjoint- 
edly—a device which in the hands of modern dramatists generally leads to 
results which make one blush for our race. Kaliphilus frequently suggests 
Prospero and, as we have hinted, Mephistopheles. Of Theudas, his servant, 
we see but little ; but that is enough to make us think him a base counterfeit 
of Caliban. He is very much deformed, fears and hates his master, and talks 
about gulping a fat toad. Ossian, of course, inspires the songs of bards and 
priests. 

But there is evidence of imagination in the poem, of thought, and of 
labor. The author has not well embodied any of his characters ; but, on the 
other hand, he has attempted it, and has not used the worn-out wooden pup- 
pets with which we are familiar to fatigue. Increasing years to ripen his 
judgment, to give him experience of the passions, and to give him time for 
hard study, will, we have no doubt, make Mr. Heywood capable of produc 


ing a poem truly good. 





> 


NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER'S DIOTIONARY. 
NUMBER XII.—STATISTICS OF THE VOCABULARY. 

THE next title is Ad, originally a Latin preposition, but employed in Eng- 
lish asa prefix implying separation, privation, ete. It is never used by 
itself, but only in composition, and is therefore only an element of words, 
not like the letter A, in some cases, an English word per se. In short, it is 
no more an English word than is the native negative prefix wn-, or than the 
dot over the ¢ is a letter of the alphabet. We may safely frame rule 


‘ifth. Affixes, or other constituents of words, which are not used inde- 
pendently in English, but in composition only, are not to be counted. 

Next we have Aback in the familiar sense, and then as another form of 
Abacus. About the first there is no question. I reject the second as falling 
under Rule Third, the word not being distinguishable from Abacus except 
in termination. 

On the last column of the page we find Abaft, preposition, and Abda/t, 
adverb. These are one in form, they are the same in etymology, and they 
convey the same idea. But one is a preposition, or has a regimen, the other 
qualifies some other word, or is an adverb. 

The words are perhaps logically indistinguishable, though grammati- 
cally belonging to different categories. I design to distribute the vocabu- 
lary into grammatical classes, and therefore, as a matter of convenience, I 
propose rule 

Fifth. ‘Words identical in form, in etymology, and in substantial mean- 
ing, but being different parts of speech, are to be counted separately. 

The numerical result of ali this is: We count A as three instead of 
one; we reject Aaronic or Aaronical, Ab, prefix, and Aback, abacus, thus 





gaining two and losing three, and leaving the number to be counted to this 
page twenty-three instead of twenty-four. It admits of reasonable doubt 


whether we ought not to reject Aard-vark, Cape-of-Good-Hope Dutch for 
ground-hog ; Ab, the name of a month in the Jewish calendar; A’aca, the 
native word for Manila hemp—not Munilla, as misspelt in Webster—all 


foreign words not perhaps yet naturalized by act of the sovereign people ; 
Abaddon, a proper name, Abacot and Abaiser, as words not sufficiently 
authenticated. But we must allow to lexicographers as large a liberty as 


Sextus—a young warrior in place of anold one. But now the Roman soldiers | to writers, and upon the whole I think all these words should be counted. 
from the fleet rush in ; there is instant battle ; Salome is borne to a tower | I shall, however, not include them in the general summing up of the vocabu- 
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——— 
lary, but enter them in a separate list, with others of the same class met; On pages third and fourth, I find no word which suggests any new ques. 


with hereafter. tion of principle, and I content myself with saying that on page third I refer 
Let us now proceed to the examination of the second page. The num-| to the alien list Abdal, Abdest, and the group Abelian, Abelite, and Abelo- 
ber of titles is twenty-nine, including three braces or couples of words, | nian, as foreign words which have acquired no rights of English citizenship, 
namely, Abannation and Abannition, Abaptista and Abaptiston, Abatis and and reject Abderite as a mere geographical appellative. A BC, on the same 
Abattis, all evidently different orthographical forms of one word. The two page, I count as a word for the same reason as the letter A, a decision for 
first cases, however, suggest questions of some interest in Greek and Latin which Robert of Gloucester furnishes me this authority: 
philology, but which cannot well be discussed here. The first point which | + Chere he wee gatsnen enbeuhen beeline en, 
offers itself for determination is, whether Abandon, noun, obsolete in both He was more than ten yer old, ar he couthe ys abece."” 
the two senses ascribed to it, ought to be considered the same as French Chronicle, p. 266. 
Abandon, now not unfrequently employed by English writers in a significa- 
tion different from the two belonging to the obsolete noun. They are 
alike in form, in etymology, in radical meaning, and in grammatical class, 
Logically, they are the same word, but as English words they have a dif- 
ferent history. The present use of the latter is not a revival of the former, 
The obsolete noun had never the meaning now exclusively given to the 
same form, and it is an important observation that at the time when the 
word was current in our earlier literature it had not acquired, even in 
French, its present signification. It is, therefore, a new importation intro- 
duced for the apt expression of an idea never formulated in English and for 
which = vocabulary furnishes enghaaes ad is Seepactant : 5s weep uote and of each grammatical class of words, content myself with stating results 
the obligations we are incurring to our neighbors, as an interesting point only. 
of literary history and of philological finance. I decide accordingly, iain 
though not without some hesitation, to count both words, and I lay down 


On page fourth, Abhal is counted out as a stranger, and Abhominable 
omitted from the enumeration as a word which, though very properly intro 
duced into the dictionary, is only a corrupt form, an accommodation of 
Abominable to a mistaken etymology. 

It is evident that, although in taking the census of the vocabulary, the 
whole alphabet must be mentally gone through with in the way I have ex 
emplified, it would be a waste of time and space to continue the detailed 
and reasoned discussion through this series of articles. Unless, therefore, 
questions of principle, not now foreseen, shall arise in the examination of 
the alphabet, I shall, hereafter, as far as concerns the total number of words 





wale Several Recent Publications.—Jerrold’s masterpiece, the lifelike repre 
‘ — e , ; . | sentation of the nagging feminine human nature—or, to speak more civilly 
Sixth. Words recently introduced from foreign languages in a new sig- | and more as we prefer to believe, the strong concentrated extract of the nag. 
nification, though formerly employed in English with an obsolete meaning, | ging element as it is found universally diffused throughout feminine human 
are to be counted as different words. nonene we nese offered pie! — < .o ge ina one —— peat 
, P trations Xeene are , but the as never been illustrated as it 

4 This word Abandon is an example of a somewhat numerous class of might be, Hy we have Bith to believe, as it yet will be. So very enticing 
erms recently introduced from abroad and used by good writers, but gene-| » field must sooner or later be the scene of many a triumph for some new 
rally under protest signified by printing in italics, or by some more or less} comic genius. This edition should be a popular one, the volume being 


formal apology. Such words I shall count, indeed, but in a class by them. | handy in size, the paper good, the printing done at the Riverside Press, an‘ 
. . the price being quite low—as prices of books go nowadays in America. 











selves, as in the ca 30 of Aard-vark and its fellows. The distinction between In Volume X. of Harper's Weekly are comprehended the separate 
the two classes will probably not always be clear in practice ; but theoreti-| issues of the year just elapsed—a year which in our polities is remarkab!+ 
cally, foreign words freely used by eminent writers in miscellaneous litera- | for the struggle for the balance of power, which has lain and still lies with 


ture, though not yet current in familiar speech, ought to be discriminated | the freedmen of the South, Appropriately enough, the first engraving i: 
: : : that of the “ Last Chattel,” and never after, to the credit of the paper be it 

from exotic terms not popularly known at all, and only occasionally intro-| 4:4 in text or engraving, are the ciaims of this unfortunate to light, pro 
duced into scientific works or other special treatisesnot designed for general | tection, and equal freedom forgotten. In this volume, besides the usu:! 
readers, world-wide miscellany of illustrations, we have some of the finest and most 
The next word on the second page is the participial adjective Abandoned. powerful cartoons of Mr. Thomas Nast, including those in which the Pres- 

. F ; ident’s tour is held up to ridicule with a degree of effectiveness only rivalled 
Shall this, and other words of the same class, be treated as a mere form of by that kindred artist, Mr. Nasby. Here = are a portion of Mr. Nast’: Z 
the verb, or shall they be counted as independent constituents of the vocab- | caricatures displayed at the Academy of Music ; and his illustrations to Mr. 
ulary? I think they are to be considered simply as adjectives, and treated | Harrington’s novel of “ Inside” may be praised for more faithful represent. ; 
according They are used in purely adjectival constructions, without an | #4028 of American character and manners than it ev probably within the 
Viary mE ES tically distinguishable f ‘ capacity of any other designer to execute. Lastly, his picture of Mr. Lin- 
auxiliary, and they are no way syntactically digtinguishatie rom the adjec-| eoln’s entrance into Richmond, if not worth alone the price of the year’s 
tive. In fact, a considerable proportion of our ordinary adjectives were | subscription, is worth far more than the majority of pictures that such a 
originally participles of verbs either now obsolete or never introduced into | sum would buy in our shops. We must not overlook, among some poor 
ones, the many really fine portraits of public men—Scott, Stanton, Bancroft, 


ly 


. 





pe wer: 


English. It is true there is sometimes a practical difficulty in determining, Sumner, Thomas Hughes, Bismark, and the rest. Maps of some of the 4 
in a particular case, whether usage sanctions the employment of a participle | Gulf States, of Tennessee, and of mid-Europe have & permanent value for : 
as a technical adjective, but this does not affect the principle. In order not | almost everybody. 3 
to repeat the argument when the case arises, I may here state that I shall The fourth revised edition of “Familiar Quotations” leaves little 0 J 
apply the same test to the activeas to the passive participle, and we thus ne poe oa oe oe Pe ' ae em ila eget El gen 7 ~ 3 
have rule favor which this convenient hand-book has met with, in the fact tha: [— 

Seventh. Participles, active or passive, employed in common usage, or by | thirteen thousand copies were insufficient to supply the demand for it. The 4 


authoritative writers, in adjectival constructions, are to be counted inde-| public, bent on getting the best, probably took it for granted that the § 
inti ianaiieiiem credit due Mr. Bartlett for this collection was isely what he, in al! 4 
I het oF Pek ae “. modesty, assumed ; but the letter which we published from him in our last 

The next word which suggests a question is Abanet, for the definition of | jgsue sets the question of his originality completely at rest. At least, we 
which reference is made to Abnet. This should be rejected in counting, as | do not think Mr. Friswell will be inclined to pursue the controversy. , 
only an orthographical variation, a simple duplicate of the other word. ng wn Little & cee age pap Arr of — a 
: aa okie nen in eel : with. Major’s commen an on’s illustrations; the same in all re 
Next we have Abar gt, the fruit of a kind of palm tree whose seeds spects except that the one intended for subscribers only is on large paper. 
have been thought usefal in diseases of the chest.” For anything that ap-| and, by so much, more elegant than the other. The disciples of Walton and 
pears to the contrary, this word is peculiar to the Island of St. Thomas, and | Cotton can hardly require a better garb for their favorite authors. 
though used by one or more medical writers, it does not seem to be entitled h ye pete — vette — a = J — ‘i <—™ 

‘ ae ee , ‘ as just appeared, and contains still further documents relating e Wa 

to a place in an English dictionary. It wilt, therefore, not be counted in| »4, Hastings impeachment. With volume twelve, we believe, this care 
the general vocabulary, but referred to the list of similar words first above fully edited and well-printed edition will be completed. & 
mentioned. A part of “The Mysteries of the People” has been done into English f 

The editors of Webster very properly, as a matter of convenience to the —e mate _ ee eens Pa ag gy _ > ann ag : 
‘ Re ie , say. Bu part, 
student, make separate titles of the active and neuter, or as they, unhappily eight numbers, at a dollar a number, each larger than an ordinary paper: 
I think, call them, the transitive and intransitive uses of the verb, and con-| covered novel. It would be possible, perhaps, to spend eight dollars for 
sequently the active verb Abate makes one article, the neuter verb Abate | books in a worse way, and very easily possible to spend that .r" in an in- 
another. There is, however, no good ground for treating these two as logi- | definitely better way than in purchasing this book of Sue's. It is not pre 

— : p . aanetinelin ast cisely “ your scrofulous French novel” either, though it contains a good 

cally distinct, and there is no special motive for discriminating them in the many pictures, more or leas accurately dmwe aaa colored, of historical | 
enumeration. I therefore count them as one only, but see no occasion for! scenes that might better not have been put before the novel-reading world. 
formulating a special rule on the subject. In his more elaborate novels, Sue is always a social reformer; ‘after his ex: |— 
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pulsion from aristocratic society he began to write “ novels of purpose.” In 
this one he preaches that in all ages the people has been the great source 


whence flowed whatever is good among men, and that in all ages the peo. | 


ple has been cruelly trampled and oppressed. The scope of his work is the 


fortunes of a plebeian family during two thousand years. Among all the | 


Gauls, he says, but especially among those of Brittany, it was a custom to 
keep records of their history. Not only noble but plebeian houses thus pre- 
served their archives. In the keeping of the family of Marik Lebrenn, a 
linen-draper of Paris, a descendant of Brennus, there are many manuscripts, 
and the story of the Lebrenns is complete from Druidical times down to 
alm urown day. To each manuscript was attached a relic—to one a 
golden sickle, a Druidical emblem ; to one an iron collar such as slaves 
wore ; to one a brass bell of the days of Vercingetorix, to one the skull of a 
child, to one an abbatical cross, to one a pair of pincers, an instrument of 
torture ; to each some relic, and generally one of a sort to awaken sensa- 
tions of gloom andjhorror and to suggest crime. To relate these tales is what 
Sue proposes to himself; and in this first number he expatiates on the ty- 
ranny of the priesthood in Jerusalem, who crucified the great moral teacher 
and friend of the poor, on the vile debauchery and horrid cruelty of the 
Roman patricians, on the destruction of Gaulish liberty by the Roman army 
under Cesar, and it is plain to be'seen that priest and noble are to be made to 
suffer in the coming volumes. The scheme was undeniably a great one, a 
scheme of epic grandeur ; but it was M. Sue that carried it out. Therefore, 
in many places the work is defiled by the vile touch of the workman’s 
hands. Its historical truth is of the kind that is as bad as falsehood, being 
the truth but not the whole truth. As for itsanswering the end for which, 
nominally, it was undertaken—why, the world will be a good deal worse 
than it is when men of M. Sue’s abilities and propensities have devised its 
social philosophy ; the world will be a good deal worse than it is before it 
commits the task to men like Sue. Mr. Clark and the American News 
Company put the work in the American market, and the translation, which 
seems to be a good one, at any rate it is a translation into good English, is 
done by Miss Mary L. Booth. 

The ninety-first volume of “ Littell’s Living Age” is before us, Hvery 
Saturday has not yet succeeded in breaking us of the habit of considering 
the “ Living Age” the best of all those periodicals which euphemistically 
may be called eclectic. The editors of them cull the best from the contents 
of the periodicals who pay their writers, but they cull without leave—“ con- 
vey, the wise it call ””—and we praise with serious reservations. But who- 
ever will sink morality, will certainly find the “Living Age” a most ex- 
cellent weekly visitor. 


Why Colored People in Philadelphia are excluded from the Street Cars. 
(Philadelphia. 1866. Pampllet, pp. 27.)\—The author of this paper has put 
on record his protest against one of the most curious relics of the ancient 
barbarity still extant. It is a strange anomaly that Philadelphia has done 
as much for the extinction of slavery and the triumph of freedom as any 
other city of the Union, that it was the seat of the first organization for 
raising colored troops, that it fed and clothed them at its refreshment 
saloons, that it cares for them in its Soldier’s Home now, and that, in spite 
of all this, to this day no negro can ride in one of its passenger cars. The 
pamphlet tells in plain, straightforward, manly phrases, and with a simplic- 
ity that lends strength to its rare bits of sharp sarcasm, the history of the 
efforts that have been made to remedy this mischievous prejudice. In spite 
of committees, of public meetings, of courts of law with decisions clearly 
against it, of applications for legislative action, which were strangled and 
not discussed, there is such a bad sentiment in the general public, such a 
universal agreement in this wretched prejudice, that the mischief holds its 
own. Of course it is indefensible on any ground of sense or reason or 
humanity, and nobody pretends to meet it with any argument of that sort. 
Nevertheless, by common consent, the privilege or right, call it which 

ou please, that is accorded in every other town of the country, is denied in 

hiladelphia. The calm, measured tone of this pamphlet will lend it value 
when, hereafter, the people of Philadelphia shall look back on the curiosi- 
ties of their older days; the same merit makes it worth reading and pre. 
serving in other places which can afford to look down on Philadelphia with 
some complacency, so far at least as this particular fault is concerned. Of 
course the good to be done by it is not confined to securing to the colored 
people the right of riding in street-cars, for that will come when the real 
work of the pamphlet is done. It is meant to show to the white people of 
Philadelphia the wickedness of fostering and keeping alive prejudices of race 
and distinctions ef color, in a way that injures the whites in the eyes of all 
other white men, and blunts their own perception of right and wrong, and 
holds the colored people at a point lower than their rightful place, humble 
as that may be. 

Faith Unwin's Ordeal. By Georgiana M. Craik. Tauchnitz edition. 
(Leypoldt & Holt, New York.)—That such novels as this vitiate the public 
taste is unquestionable ; and yet it is a marvel that they have power to 
affect anybody's taste at all. Weak tragedy, made up of “great passions 
of tears,” “sudden passionate movements,” “ passionate pity,” “ passionate 
cravings,” “ ry sobs,” “ white faces,” “ pale hands,” etc., etc., ad nauseam— 
these one would think powerless over even the trembling sensibilities of the 


most susceptibly melancholic young women. But as there are young women | 


who will weep at the very fictitious woes of very fictitious heroines, all more 
or less like Faith Unwin, it may be well to suggest other reasons for drying 
their eyes than considerations of pure sense. Such stories as this, then, we 
esteem immoral in tendency. The history of a woman marrying, but not 
for love, and afterward falling in love with a man other than her husband, 
is one not calculated to edify its readers, unless managed by a hand that is 
guided by philosophy and religion, as well as by the mere ability to stir up 
& morbid excitement. As a rule, these plots—and we take the present one 
for a text—come to nothing that makes it worth while to have waded 
through such seas of misery. Faith ends as she began—suffering ; and in 








| the end as in the beginning, we are cruel enough to say, this suffering is 
| the evident result of lack of principle and mental ballast. Of course, if the 
authoress recognized this fact as plainly as her readers must, there might 
be fo reason why Faith Unwin should not be an instructive, even if an un- 
lovely, character. But we can discern no other motive for the book than 
that of screwing as much “ passionate anguish ” out of a lay figure and the 
English language as possible. To that péculiar class who love to fancy 
| themselves in some special way marked out by Providence for woe, this sort 
of stuff is grateful manna—it feeds their disease. To the healthier portions 
| of mankind we trust it carries its own antidote. 


Breathings of « Better Life. Edited by Lucy Larcom. (Boston: Tick- 
‘nor & Fields. 1867.)—The object of the compiler has been to bring together 
‘from the past and present some of the best thoughts upon the highest 
| themes, This object has been well attained, and the result is a handsome 
little volume that will be very welcome as an aid to private and family de- 
votion, The grouping of the various themes is most felicitous, and the 
choice of pirallet passages from ancient and modern writers has been made 
with a great deal of carefulness and fine appreciation. The ever beautiful 
| thoughts of Fénelon and Tauler and the Iheologia Germanica, and the 
jmore modern speech of Bushnell, Robertson, and Beecher, teach side by 
side the same lessons of sweet trust and self-forgetfulness. For all that the 
compiler is herself no mean poet, the selections of poetry do not average so 
good as the prose part of the book, and we can but regret that some of them 
had not given place to her own verses. But the prose selections would have 
been still more inviting if they had been selected from a wider range of au- 
thorship, and if Dora Greenwell had been less of a favorite. The free use 
of this writer’s pseudo-mysticism indicates the principal failing in the book, 
viz.: its excess of quietism, its constant reference to the passive virtues of 
the Christian life to the neglect of its more active side. It might be a more 
profitable task to complement the tender mysticism of Fénelon and Tauler 
with the earnest humanity of Robertson and Beecher, and it certainly would 
be a task in better keeping with the genius of these men, who have insisted 
on the active virtues of their faith more than on anything else. Miss Lar 
coi’s volume shows that they have been mystical, but the mystical elemen: 
is not that which has especially distinguished them. This is a tine book for 
the sick-room and for those who can do nothing but dev patiently. But 
sickness is an episode. Health is man’s normal state, and for healthy men 
an active not a passive type of Christianity needs most to be proclaimed, 


Passages in the Life of a Faire Gospeller. By the author of Mary Pow 
ell. (New York. M. W. Dodd. 1867.)—This is a very pleasant book. It 
could scarcely be less, coming as it does from the same hand that gave us 
“ Mary Powell” and the “ Diary of Sir Thomas More.” But it is not equal 
to its predecessors, not even to the last of them, “Cherry and Violet,” for 
no fault of the writer’s, but because of less intrinsic interest in the subject 
matter. Asin the case of Milton’s wife, the autuor takes certain liberties 
with the traditions which it would be pleasant to have justified if they can 
be. It is pretty certain that Milton’s wife was not the sweet little fool 
that the “ Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell” represents her, but 
let us hope that this story of Mistress Anne Askew is based upon a careful 
study of the facts, and that it fairly sets forth the result. The received tra- 
dition is, that the Faire Gospeller recanted ; the story says that she did 
not. But the success of the story is not dependent in any great degree 
upon this statement, for so consistent is the moral tone of the sweet Puri- 
tan’s character that her recantation would involve no loss of faith in her, 
but would at once appear to be the yielding of the body, not of the invincible 
soul. The great superiority of this book and its companion volumes over 
the similar writings of Mrs. English—the author of the “ Schdnberg-Cotta 
Family ’—lies in the fact that they magnify the character of the hero instead 
of his belief. Mrs. English teaches that persons are noble because believing 
so and so; Mrs. Warren that they are noble because while believing so and 
so they are not false to their convictions; and Mrs. Warren bas it further 
in her favor that she is never sentimental, and always brief. 


The Play Room ; or, Indoor Games for Boys and Girls, A Complete 
Collection of Home Recreations. Illustrated. (New York: Dick & Fitz 
gerald.)—We are inclined to believe this little book almost all it pretends to 
be, and, whether or not, it certainly will be very much liked by all children 
into whose hands it may be put. There are play-room games from “ Blind 
Man’s Baff,” which we know, and “ Copenhagen,” which we know, down to 
“ One Old Ox Opening Oysters,’ which we do not know ; all the board and slate 
games are here, and table and toy games like “ Dominoes” and “Cup and 
Ball,” and a dozen of “ Comic Diversions” and “ Parlor Magic and Sleight 
of Hand,” together with the modus operandi of feats “‘ Requiring Simple Ap- 
paratus,” such as “ How to Pass Six Cents Through a Table” and “ Tricks 
/ with Cards” and “Curious Puzzles” and “ Arithmetical Amusements.” 

Also, for this is a nineteenth century child’s book, and “ the long results of 
| time” are visible in the nursery, we have “Scientific Recreations” full of 
‘chemistry, “Optical Amusements” with camera, thaumatrope, and what 
‘not, and “ Pneumatic Amusements ” in great variety. The work is got up ser- 
viceably as well as cheaply. 

Easy German Reading after a New System. By George Storme. New 
Edition. Revised by Edward A. Oppen. (New York: Leypoldt & Holt.)— 
The new system seems to us not a bad one. Little anecdotg, humorous, 
historical, or otherwise, are printed in coarse, primerlike type. Each 
difficult construction and each new word are explained in the copious foot- 
notes, which occupy nearly half of every page. The learner then is not 
daunted at the outset by the length of the work to be translated, but is 
encouraged by its brevity. There is no turning over of a dictionary 
to distract the attention and impose manual labor, and one insensibly 
might, we should say, pick up a great many words to be added to his vocab- 
ulary, and a greet many idiomatic constructions, by the use in odd half-hours 
of this little book. It is not too large for the pocket and it is cheap, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to | 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. . 

AL Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION should | 
be addressed to the Editor. 


MILITARY RULE AT THE SOUTH. 

Mr, Stevens’s bill providing for the military government of the 
South, whatever its ultimate fate may be, has met with enough ap- 
proval, both from Congress and from the country, to show that the 
eyes of the public are gradually opening to the extent of the blunder 
which was committed when the power not only of suspending the 
habeas corpus but of restoring it was handed over to the President. 
This was done, it is true, in the heat and excitement of the first years 
of the war, but it was supported with a profusion of argument by two 
or three of the first lawyers in the country. The inexpediency and 
danger of the thing were so plain, that the least doubt about the 
legality of it ought to have prevented its being done; no such power, 
we believe we may say with safety, was ever given to a single man in 
any country which made any pretensions to be free. Not only was the 
power of making arbitrary arrests conceded to the President, but he 
was declared competent to decide when he should assume it and how 
long he should retain it. Even in Rome the legislature determined 
whether a dictatorship had become necessary and how long it should 
last. In England, from which we have inherited nearly all our notions 
of civil liberty, Parliament alone can suspend the habeas corpus, and in 
suspending it it always fixes the date at which the suspension shall 
Of the technical arguments by which Mr. Lincoln’s assumption 
of power was justified, we saynothing. Had they been twice as strong 
they ought not to have had the least weight with the people. The 
question who should exercise the right of suspending the writ and who 
should decide when it ought to be restored, as long as it was not ex- 
pressly settled by the Constitution, was a political and not a legal 
question, and ought to have been decided on political and not on 
legal grounds. It is just one of those questions on which a lawyer's 
judgment is no better than any other man’s. All history and all ex- 
perience of human nature prove that no man is fit for the exercise of 
any such authority. Mr. Lincoln was as nearly fit as anybody ever 
was, or perhaps cver will be, but even in his hands it was abused. Mr. 
Lincoln, too, was mortal, and was sure to have successors of whose 
character and aims nothing could be known. He has gone, and his 
successor is in his place, and is armed with all his extraordinary powers, 
and is using them in such a way as to justify nearly every argument 
that was put forward four years ago against granting them. The 
power of restoring the habeas corpus he has used to restore the opera- 
tion of the civil law in districts in which the civil law is a mockery 
and a snare, in which neither judges nor sheriffs afford the slightest pro- 
tection for life or property, and in which United States laws are treated 
with just as much contempt as if the rebellion was still raging. The 
power of declaring the rebellion at an end he has used to hand over 
the government of the whole conquered territory to the rebels them- 
selves, without giving Congress any time to decide what disposition 
should be made of it, or what legislation was necessary for the preser- 
vation of peace and tranquillity. Wedo not use the words “conquered 
territory ” in any technical sense; we simply speak of the fact that the 
territory lately occupied by the government of the rebellion was when 
the war was over in the hands of the Federal forces, and subject, there- 
fore, to the will of Congress, whose duty it was to reorganize civil govy- 
ernment in it and to preserve order in it in the meantime. 

We maintain now, as we maintained a year ago, that it was the 
business of Congress to suspend the habeas corpus, and that it is 
emphatical®y its business also to say when it shall be restored; that 
Mr. Johnson had no more right to declare the war over than he has 
to declare war or make treaties of peace. It is his duty to report 
facts—to say to Congress that the fighting had ceased, that the enemy 
had fled or laid down his arms; but the legal inferences from this it 
belongs to Congress to draw. A war is not over until the treaty of 
peace is signed. Our war has been legally decided to be, and was, a regu- 
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lar territorial war; and, if so, Mr, Johnson had no more right to declare 


it concluded and act accordingly than if it had been a war with Great 
Britain. The war with the South is not ended, no matter by what 
name it may be called, until the Senate has ratified a treaty of peace, 
or until, if there be no power with whom to make sucha treaty, Congress 
has provided for the government of the conquered territory. More- 
over, it is now generally recognized that it belongs to Congress to 
suspend the habeas corpus. It also belongs to Congress to restore 
it, so that the President’s proclamations on this subject ought to be 
treated as so much waste paper. Personal liberty is too sacred a 
thing to be taken away on one man’s dictum ; but if taken away in the 
interest of the public safety, the public safety is too sacred a thing for one 
man to be allowed to decide how long the deprivation shall last. If 
questions of this sort ought not to be submitted to the legislative body, 
nothing need be submitted to them, and the work of government might 
be all done by the President and his cabinet. 

It is not too late for Congress to reassert its jurisdiction over this whole 
question. Mr. Stevens's bill is the first step in this direction, and it is a 
necessary step. Mr. Eliot’s is another. The Southern governments cannot 
be reorganized in a proper manner unless the Southern States are subject 
to the control of the United States forces. No election ordered by Con- 
gress could be fairly conducted unless the Federal troops were author- 
ized to protect voters and maintain order. No act of Congress, looking 
to reorganization or reconstruction, can be effective as long as its exe- 
cution is left to the local authorities, to marshals, judges, and sheriffs who 
all sympathize with, if they do not aid in, all attempts to resist or frustrate 
the law. Moreover, the protection of life and property, in all districts 
in which war or any social convulsion whatever has rendered the courts 
powerless, is the first duty of a government. That duty Congress is 
bound to do until society shall have settled down into its normal con- 
dition. The assertion that military law is not allowable as long as the 
courts are open is, when applied to the South, a transparent fallacy. It 
makes no difference in a political sense whether judges sit or not, as 
long as they do not do justice. A court is not simply a man seated on 
a bench listening to arguments. It is a man interpreting the laws with- 
out fear or favor, and armed by the community with power to carry his 
decisions into execution. If this definition be correct, there are no 
courts open at the South, and if there be no courts there is no civil law 
and no police. All the talk which we have heard in defence of Mr. 
Johnson’s views on this point are so much sophistry, sophistry which 
would bring discredit on a tavern debating club. 

There may be objections to Mr. Stevens’s bill. It may give a 
color of support to a theory which we at the North might some day 
find highly inconvenient. But the preamble is a small matter. The 
main thing is to save Southern society, which the present state of things 
is rapidly barbarizing and will very soon break up. We hear a good 
deal of the blow which the spectacle of military rule at the South will 
give to civil liberty at the North and elsewhere, but we know of no 
state of things so dangerous to liberty, so well calculated to bring free 
government into contempt, as a state of things in which the constitu- 
tional forms are used to cover just such tyranny as the Turks exercise 
over the rayahs, in which trial by jury is used to promote the denial of 
justice, and in which judicial decisions on points of law are simply ex- 
pressions of popular passion, and in which the sheriffs and police are 
in active sympathy with the law-breakers. There is no worse enemy of 
temperance than a drinking temperance lecturer; there is no worse 
enemy of religion than a dissolute professor of religion ; and there is no 
worse enemy of free government than a country in which the forms 
which were framed for the protection of weakness and of innocence 
and freedom are used to protect robbers, murderers, false witnesses, 
and oppressors from the consequences of their crimes. This is the 
state of things which exists at the South, and it is with this state of 
things that our Government, in the interest of freedom and democracy, 
is called upon to deal. Reconstruction cannot be effected ina day. It 
is a knotty, troublesome business, to be considered carefully, debated 
thoroughly, and faithfully carried out. Let Congress take all needful 
time for it, but in the meantime let us have protection for life and prop- 
erty and free speech. No man ought to lie down under the United States 
flag in terror of anything which police and soldiers can prevent. Mr. 
Stevens's bill proposes, curiously enough, to pass the President over 
and impose the duty on General Grant, a little device which shows 
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what a crooked condition the minds of some of the leaders are in. 
No bill can relieve the President of the duty of executing the orders of 
Congress in any matter requiring the intervention of a military force; 
and so far from seeking to relieve him of it, those who want to have 
him tried ought to seek, by every means in their power, to bring him 
face to face with the sharp test of a positive and clear injunction to do 
something. Should he disobey, there would then be a plain case 
against him, Hardly any of the objections made to Mr. Stevens's bill 
apply to Mr. Eliet’s. The latter only proposes military rule ad interim. 
It makes the army subordinate to the civil power. It provides for 
reconstruction in regular form at a certain fixed period not very remote; 
asserts the power of Congress over the whole question, and prohibits 
all political distinctions based on race or color; and though last, not 
least, prescribes a certain course of action for the President. He must 
either obey or disobey. If he obeys, all is well. If he disobeys, let 
him be at once impeached at all hazards. 


~ = 
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THE ELECTION OF A STATE OONVENTION. 


Tue judiciary committees in both branches of our State Legislature 
have very properly decided that it is the duty of the Legislature to 
summon a constitutional convention. The cause of doubt, as our 
readers may be aware, was that the constitution directed a convention 
to be called in case a majority of all the persons voting at the election 
of 1866 should vote in favor of such call; and that, while on this par- 
ticular question the vote last fall stood 352,854 in fayer and only 
256,364 opposed, the total vote for gevernor, cast at the same time, was 
719,195; so that a majority of the whole number of electors attending 
the polls did not vote for a convention. In California, under a some- 
what similar provision concerning amendments to the State constitu- 
tion, it has always been held that an amendment fails unless voted for 
by a majority of all the electors attending the polls. In Wisconsin, it 
was always assumed that such was the rule of law; and an amendment 
allowing colored men to vote, which received a majority of the votes 
cast upon that question in 1849, but not one-fourth of the gubernatorial 
vote, cast at the same time, was always treated asa nullity. So univer- 
sally was this view adopted, that the Legislature of 1865 again sub- 
mitted the amendment to the people, who rejected it by 8,000 majority. 
But the question being brought for the first time before the Supreme 
Court of the State in 1866, that court decided that the vote of 1849 had 
made the amendment a part of the State constitution. This adjudica- 
tion is directly in point, and fully justifies the Legislature of this State 
in calling a convention. It is, moreover, entirely reasonable, being in 
accordance with the time-honored maxim of law and common sense, 
that silence gives consent. 

The committees have further agreed upon holding the election in 
April next, so as to submit the new constitution to the people in 
November, and upon some other points of detail. On some questions, 
however, they widely differ. The Senate committee favor the election 
of four delegates from each Senate district, by manhood suffrage, with- 
out distinction of color; while the Assembly committee report in favor 
of the election of one delegate from each Assembly district, by persons 
qualified to vote for Assemblymen under the present constitution. 

In regard to the first question, it is obvious that the Senate com- 
mittee are actuated by a dissatisfaction with the tendency of small 
districts to send small men. The objection made to their plan is that 
it would probably exclude every Republican from the counties of New 
York, Westchester, Suffolk, Erie, and perhaps Kings; while it would 
also exclude every Democrat from the western and northern parts of 
the State ; thus making up the convention exclusively of Republicans 
from the interior and Democrats from the southern counties and large 
cities, But in other respects this plan would secure the election of a 
class of men superior to those who will be likely to come from single 
districts. A solution of the difficulty would be most satisfactorily 
reached by allowing a representation to the minority in each Senate 
district ; but we presume it would be impracticable to perfect this plan 
in time for the election. The probability is, therefore, that the 
delegates will be chosen by single districts. 

The other question is one of more general interest and wider scope, 








It is not probable that the admission of colored men to equal suffrage 
will materially influence the result of the election ; but as a precedent 
it would be of immense importance not only to this State, but to all 
the States. We have long maintained that the restrictions of a State 
constitution do not apply to an election of a State convention; and 
this was one of the first among existing journals to assert the doctrine 
that at such an election universal suffrage is a right, and not a question 
of expediency. To this principle we still adhere. The election of a 
conyention is an act of reconstruction, going to the foundations of gov- 
ernment. We admit that the majority may, upon forming the govern- 
ment, decide who shall yote; but we deny the right of a majority to 
exclude the minority from a voice in the formation of government 
itself. A convention represents society dissolved into its original ele- 
ments. It is a legal and peaceable revolution. It meets to determine 
what the government shall be, and not merely, as a legislature, to 
decide what the government shall do, It is itself above all constitu- 
tions and laws. It is the uncontrolled, unfettered representative of the 
people except so far as it is limited by the act summoning it into 
existence. To exclude any portion of the people (except such 
as are excluded by the immemorial usage of the Anglo-Saxon 
race from political action even in revolutionary times) from par- 
ticipation in this work, is to our mind mere usurpation. If the 
“qualified electors” do not want to admit the mass of the peo- 
ple into their privileges, let them work in the regular constitutional 
channels, and abstain from breaking up the foundations of government 
by the super-constitutional step of calling a convention. 

The bearing of this question upon recenstruction in the South is 
obvious, Congress is, we hope and believe, about to claim universal 
suffrage as a right, in the election of conventions in the Southern 
States. Not all the resolutions that the Legislature can pass, nor al! 
the speeches which its members can make, will have half the moral 
effect in support of this policy that will result from the recognition 
of it in the practical manner proposed by the Senate committee. It is 
eminently fitting that this great State should, by a solemn and unmis- 
takable act, declare that all men not only ought to have, but do have, 
an absolute right to share in framing the government under which 
they live. We have no doubt that such a step will be decisive of the 
question in this country for all future time. 

The proposition to admit women to vote at this election is one 
that we are reluctantly compelled to oppose. We hope that the con- 
vention will look favorably upon the suggestion of female suffrage; 
but we think that the almost invariable usage of our race (broken in 
upon only in isolated instances) excludes women as much as minors 
from the ballot-box. We shall use our influence to break up this 
usage, as against woman ; but we cannot see any ground of law or cus- 
tom upon which she can claim as a matter of right to participate in 
the government. 

We shall look with profound interest for the final action of the 
Legislature upon these important topics, and earnestly hope that its 
action may be such as will honor the State and advance the cause of 
equal rights throughout the werld. 


— 


WHY BUSINESS IS DULL. 


For the last two years we have grown so accustomed to “ our un- 
exampled prosperity,” that we are loth to admit the possibility of any 
change, and are slow to give heed to paragraphs like the following, 
culled almost at random from the newspapers within a week or two: 





“The principal corporations in Lawrence, Mass., have just notified their 
employees of a reduction in their wages of ten per cent.” 

“ Sixty book-binders in Hartford, Conn., struck yesterday for higher 
wages, their pay having been lately reduced twenty-five per cent.” 

“ The coal miners of Pittsburgh have quit work on account ofan attempt 
to cut down their wages.” 

“The Lowell Manufacturing Co, are running their mills on three-quar- 
ters time.” 

“ All the rolling mills of Wheeling have stopped work, and one thousand 
persons are consequently thrown out of employment.” 

“The wages at the Wameatta mills, New Bedford, Mass., have been 
reduced ten per cent.” 


At the same time the complaint is general that business is bad, 
prices are everywhere declining, Wall Street is in a chronic state otf 
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discomfort, the internal revenue receipts are falling off, the reduction 
of the national debt has stopped, the failures for the year have again 
increased to more than double the amount of any year since 1861, the 
railroad receipts are growing less, and gold has again advanced from 
131} to 139. In short, business matters and business prospects gen- 
erally are in a very unsatisfactory condition, and the whole country, 
but recently engaged in a grand chorus of glorification over our pros- 
perity, is now getting ready to indulge in the corresponding fit of 
depression, It is worth while asking, What is the matter ? 

Answers are plentiful, but none seem to us quite satisfactory. Con- 
traction of the currency, says one. True, the currency has been con- 
tracted about twenty millions since June 1, or about two and one- 
half per cent. in eight months. But it is likewise true that business 
continued extremely good, in spite of contraction, until near the end of 
the year; that money, in spite of contraction, was always easy; that 
there was no contraction in January, yet in January we witnessed the 
great panic in Wall Street, and that in the same month of January, in 
which there was no contraction, business was worse than ever. The 
fact is, that as inflation had nothing to do with the improvement in 
business, so contraction had nothing to do with the depression in busi- 
ness, except by its effect upon the imagination of thoughtless specu- 
lators. 

Another answer is: The impulse of the enormous expenditures by 
Government is wanting. But the heavy expenditures of Government 
ceased nearly two years ago, while the country has been unusually 
“ prosperous” until within the last two or three months. 

The friends of Mr. Johnson point to Congress as the cause. The 
Radicals say the President’s policy is to blame. Free-traders throw the 
responsibility upon the tariff. Protectionists argue: our business is 
ruined by the competition of the products of pauper labor in Europe. 

The real cause of the depression in business is, in our opinion, as 
follows: The mischievous system, born of national ignorance and 
national selfishness, of raising money by loans instead of by taxation 
(thus creating the national debt), has deluded us into the belief that 
We were prosperous and were increasing our wealth, while we were in 
reality eating up our capital. From this delusion we are being gradually 
but surely awakened by that great, stern, silent, but impressive teacher 
of finance, the tax-gatherer. We are not going to trouble our readers 
with statistics, but we must use a few figures (correct ones, though) for 
the sake of clearness, 

In the year 1860 the people of the United States possessed and used 
an aggregate capital of 16,000 million dollars worth of property, by the 
aid of which the combined labor of the whole people produced annually 
additional property to the value of further 8,000 millions. This annual 
product sufficed to furnish the whole people with food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and such luxuries as each one, according to his individual gains, 
could afford, and to leave a surplus besides. This surplus or annual 
saving amounted to about eight per cent. of the total annual product, 
or four per cent. of the total capital, or to about 640 millions worth of 
property. In other words, the whole people of the United States pro- 
duced annually property worth 8,000 millions, consumed annually 
property worth 7,360 millions, and saved annually property worth 640 
millions. 

Has the annual productionof property increased since then? We 
have no reliable data in the shape of figures; but when we know that 
one-third or one-fourth of the entire number of males of the chief pro- 
ducing ages were under arms for from one to four years, and one-tenth 
of them were killed or permanently disabled, it is safe to assume that 
production has not increased since then, but that it has actually dimin- 
ished, Apart from this assumption, there are many scattered indica- 
tions that production has really diminished, and of these indications 
the most striking certainly is that “the decline of in¢ustry ” and “ the 
diminution of products,” which play so importamt a part in Mr. McCul- 
loch’s report to Congress, in Mr. Wells’s report on the tariff, and Mr. 
Morrill’s recent speech on our finances. are, by almost universal consent, 
accepted as facts, and are daily quoted as the worst and most tangible 
consequences of that “inflated paper currency ” to which all our financial 
evils are now supposed to be due. We may, then, safely assume that 
production has not materially increased since 1860. 

In the four years from June 30, 1861, to June 30, 1865, the debt of 
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| the United States increased in round numbers 2,650 millions. During 
'that period the Government levied by taxation say only 850 millions, 
‘During the same period the Government of the so-called Confederate 
| States raised by taxation and loans say only 1,500 millions; making a 
|total of 5,000 millions of money levied and expended by the govern- 
ments of the United States in four years, at the rate of 1,250 millions 
per annum. 

We have seen above that, before the war, of the 8,000 millions 
| worth of property produced annually by the entire labor of the people, 
|7,360 millions worth was purchased for consumption by the people 
themselves, and consumed or destroyed by them. Since the outbreak 
of the war the Government has appeared in the market as a purchaser 
of property to the extent of 1,250 millions annually, almost all of which 
property so purchased was consumed or destroyed, The ordinary con- 
sumption of the people before the war was 7,360 millions per annum ; 
the consumption of the Government has been 1,250 millions per annum 
additional ; the consumption of the people and Government together, 
8,610 millions per annum. The ordinary production of the people 
before the war (and not materially increased since then) was 8,000 mil- 
lions. The annual wants of the people and Government combined, there- 
Sore, exceeded the total annual production by 610 millions. 

It may be objected that the consumption of the people during the 
war was correspondingly reduced, But every one knows that this was 
not the case. Indeed, the reckless extravagance of the whole people 
during the years of war has become proverbial, and, like the “ decline 
of industry ” and the “ diminution of products,” is incessantly brought 
forward as both proof and consequence of the paper-money inflation. 
There was no diminution in the people’s consumption. The people con- 
| sumed as much as ever, they produced less than ever, and of this dimin- 
ished production the Government consumed more than the people had 
ever saved before. The whole country has been engaged in eating up 
its capital at the very time when it was congratulating itself upon its 
prosperity. 

It is scarcely possible to doubt that the people of the United States 
as a whole are to-day poorer than they were six years ago. The na- 
tional debt (hence called a national blessing) has until now disguised 
the fact from us. The internal revenue demands are gradually disclos- 
ing it tous. The last balance-sheet at the end of December has shown 
most people, that in order to pay their taxes they must hereafter 
spend less money for other things. In fact, this process of “ spending 
less money for other things” has been going on for some time past, 
and it is this process, and nothing else, that in our estimation makes 
business bad. The process itself is likely to continue for some time to 
come, and to produce results far more serious than a panic in Wall 
Street or a temporary suspension of business throughout the country. 
But in the meantime it is quietly repairing the great damage done to 
the national property by the war, and teaching the people the great 
lessons—that no national advantage can be gained except by indi- 
vidual sacrifice ; that war cannot be carried on except at a loss of 
comfort and wealth, sooner or later, by non-combatants, as ‘well as of 
life and limb by the soldier in the field; that the expense and burden 
of this generation cannot be shifted from our shoulders on to those ot 
the generation to come, but that the duty of to-day must be done 
to-day, or twice done if left until the morrow. 


AMERIOAN MINISTERS ABROAD. 


THE McCracken correspondence brings prominently into view some of 
the many small miseries and inconveniences which those have to undergo 
who have the honor or the misfortune to represent the United States 
at foreign courts. In the first place, as diplomacy is not a profession with 
us, the men who do our diplomatic business are rarely trained for it—a cir- 
cumstance which, if they only know the language of the countries to which 
they are sent, and possess some familiarity with the ways of European 
| society, we do not consider a very great disadvantage as far as the conduct 

of the business is concerned. We have, on the whole, fared very well in 
most of the great negotiations which we have had to carry on, and have had, 
whenever we have taken pains, little difficulty in finding matches for the 
wariest and astutest of European statesmen. But, then, the very fact that 
diplomacy is not a profession in this country, and that all kinds of men are, 
for all sorts of reasons, sent to represent us abroad, inevitably lessens the 
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social consideration enjoyed by even our best ministers. The best man we 
can select suffers more or less at the outset, from the fact that he is not 
a member of a regular calling, and that his fitness, either natural or acquired, 
may have had nothing whatever to do with his appointment. Then he has, 
in a measure, to bear a portion of the legacy of disgrace bequeathed by those 
who in the old Democratic days got drunk at this court, did not pay their 
pills at that one, and had street-fights at another, and at a fourth lived in 
an attic and did their own cooking. So that each American minister, in- 
stead of finding ahigh social position ready-made for him, as the diplomatists 
of other nations do, is apt to have to make it for himself. The presump- 
tions, in fact, instead of being favorable to him, are too often against him. 
This isa small matter in the case of men like Motley or Adams or Marsh, 
whose character and standing are already known in Europe; but some of 
their obscure brethren have found that being an American minister did not 
at the outset smooth their path in foreign society. 

In the next place, the European and the American theory of the use of 
foreign legations differs very materially. To European governments the 
conduct of negotiations is but one part, and often only a subordinate part, of 
a minister’s business. In fact, it is very common, when affairs of import- 
ance are under discussion, to send out an envoy extraordinary to supersede, 
or at least act as adjunct, to the regular resident. The main object of Euro- 











selves to the majority of our political managers, who in this only reflect the 
popular sentiment, are of course, first of all, the political services in the last | 
party struggle, and ability as a political speaker or writer, or as a lawyer. 
Occasionally the standard rises higher; it did so during Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration under the pressure of terrible danger from abroad, but this 
is of rare occurrence. 

Consequently, the chances are that when one of our ministers goes 
abroad, he finds himself unprovided with any of the tools which his brother 
diplomatists are using. He has, probably, never cultivated society much, 
and has no great powers of conversation. His knowledge of European life 
and habits of thought is imperfect ; his knowledge of French so slight as to 
condemn him either to total silence or pantomime in general society. The 
Government gives him about the salary which would enable him to make a 
| good show in a New England country town, and no house ; and, nevertheless, 
| makes it his sacred duty to pay every possible civility to every American 
man, woman, or child who can by hock or crook muster enough money to 
pay his or her expenses to the door of the legation. Fifty years ago, when 
it took six weeks with a fair wind to get from New York to Liverpool, and 
when a journey on the European Continent was done in diligences and post- 
chaises, and when only the Ticknors and Sillimans and Irvings made their 
way over, it was easy enough for an American minister to open his door to 





pean governments in keeping an ambassador at foreign courts is to get in- 
formation of the temper, feelings, and opinions and tendencies of the classes 
who control the affairs of each country, so that when difficult crises arise 
the ministers at home may have such knowledge of the persons with whom 
they are dealing and of the influences by which these persons are affected as 
will help them to determine what they shall ask or what they shall yield. 
The duty of the diplomatist is, in other words, rather to supply facts than 
to make bargains or express opinions. Now, the qualities which fit a man 
to do this sort of work effectually are those which would fit a man to shine 
in the “ good society” of any country—good manners, a good deal of social 
experience, a fair share of conversational talent, considerable knowledge of 
the world in which he is moving, skill in entertaining in his own house 
and money enough to do it with, and, above all else, a good knowledge of 
French, and also, in most cases, of the language of the country to which he 
is accredited. But French is always indispensable; we do not mean by 
“French” the horrible jargon in which the mass of Americans and English- 
men order their beefsteaks in Parisian restaurants, but French which will 
fit a man to talk easily and pleasantly on any subject that is likely to come 
up at a dinner table, to mark the finer distinctions in his own thoughts and 
catch those which are made by others in theirs, to play his part in a little 


badinage, and even to carry him comfortably over as much literature or | 


all his fellow-citizens and take them round to see the King after dinner. 
But the times have changed. Tens of thousands now cross the Atlantic 
every spring, of whom three-eighths belong to a class which in no other 
country in the world possesses the means of making the “ grand tour,” orever 
think of it. Of late years a very large proportion of the very wealthiest 
have been persons who have made fortunes rapidly, and to say the least are 
not attractive in mind or manners. They swarm now in every European 
capital, and having plenty of diamonds and shawls, and couriers and 
maids, they see no reason why the European salons should not be open to 
them. They are nearly always determined at all events to go to court, and 
to make the minister take them, and the unfortunate man in most cases 
dare not refuse. He is pricked on the one side by the thorns of European 
etiquette, which he knows makes it improper for him to take people of cer- 
tain callings or position into the presence of royalty; and he is assailed.cn 
the other by the fear of being abused and held up to popular odium at home 
asa snob and a flunky, a servile imitator of the bloated and effete aristoc- 
racy. He is sure to be made miserable whichever course he adopts, and as 
the opinion of his own countrymen is the more valuable to him, he gener- 
ally succumbs, and ushers them into the court drawing-rooms in great 
droves, which furnish a laughing-stock to the other diplomatists and the 
society of the place. This the droves do not mind, however; they see the 





metaphysics as is likely to present itself in the parlor, and which will qualify | Empress and show their own clothes, and those may laugh who win. The 
him to discuss any political subject with firmness and precision. No Euro- ‘late Mr. Mason, during his occupancy of the Paris mission, was in this 
pean diplomatist is considered fit for his place who has not at least the fore- | particular one of the most kind-hearted of men, and never had the heart to 
going accomplishments ; a great many have far more. His government, if it | refuse anybody who wanted a peep at the Tuileries on state occasions. 
be that of a first-class power, pays him enough to entertain freely and hand- | So he introduced Tom, Dick, and Harry to the Empress, and at last introduced 
somely without encroaching on his private fortune—though he nearly always | a (ierman barber, whose profession, though he went to court in the sacred 
spends more—and generally provides him witha good house. What it wants | character of an American citizen, somebody had the cruelty to reveal to her 
of him is that he shall be civil to such of his own countrymen as are of acertain | Majesty, who was highly indignant thereat, the European theory being that 
rank, that he shall mingle constantly and freely in foreign society, and | the palace is the king’s own house, and that he has as much right to choose 
keep his eyes and ears open, and report regularly and faithfully what he | who shall come into it as his guests as any private citizen in Fifth Avenue or 
sees and hears. Most of his work is really done at dinner tables and even- | Beacon Street. The result was that it was determined at court to make an 
ing parties, and in clubs and in private chit-chat. Treaties, protocols, and | effort to sift the American applications for invitations and presentations, and 
“notes” rarely contain anything which has not been settled, or, at all | when Mr. Dayton arrived and sent in his list, he was asked to annex toeach 
events, shadowed forth over the wine and the nuts in town or country | name the “qualité,” ¢.¢., calling or condition of the owner. This he declined 
houses. And then the European ambassador is protected from too heavy | to do, and the invitations were not issued, and some scores of women with 
drafts on his hospitality by the custom which gives nobody a claim on his | their best clothes on and their hair ready dressed were stricken with conster- 
social recognition who is not a member of the court circle at home, that is, nation. Somebody intervened at the last moment and had the cards issued, 
who has not been, or might not be, if he chose, presented to his own sover- | so that much suffering and disappointment were saved, but the whole party 


eign. This not only keeps down the number of claimants on the minister's 
hospitality, but saves him from the necessity of having to sift for himself 
those of his country men and women who want to go into foreign society 
under his wing. 

The American idea of the uses of an ambassador differ widely from the 
foregoing. The mass of the public here are so little used to seeing any 
political results accomplished by purely social influences, or in fact in any 
way but through the ordinary process of agitation, speech-making, and 
article-writing, that they would never think of selecting an ambassador for 
his social gifts. We are so far removed from government by classes or 
coteries, that nine-tenths of our people would be greatly amused if asked 
to give a man a high office because he spoke French well, could give hand- | 
some dinners, and made himself very agreeable in drawing-rooms. The 


qualities in a candidate for a diplomatic mission which most commend them- | 


received a severe “ wigging ” from Mr. Seward, who painted in glowing 
colors thé vanity of court life, and the indecency of being abroad begging 
for Imperial invitations when the country was convulsed by civil war. A 


' sensitive minister who mixes much in native society, and knows what the feel- 


ings of his brother diplomatists are, probably suffers enough in the course of 
a year, either from having to take his country men and women to court, or 
from having to find excuses for not taking them, to entitle him to a retiring 
pension. It is related that one distinguished diplomatist used, when a letter 
of introduction was sent up to him, to come down on tiptoe and take a view 
of the bearer through a chink in the door before receiving him ; if he did not 
like his appearence, he was not at home ; but if the disappointed visitor was 
a McCracken, he probably went off and denounced him as a “ hater of our 
institutions ” and a servile worshipper of the aristocracy. 

Our own opinion is that no American minister of education and charac. 
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ter will be able to endure the service, organized as it is, very much longer. 
The pay is miserably insufficient ; the position is in many ways one of ex- 
treme difficulty and embarrassment. American travellers multiply with the 
growth of the country in wealth, and the impudence and exactions of many 
of them increase in the same ratio as their numbers. Their minister is to a 
large proportion of them a kind of valet de place, who is bound to secure for 
them abroad things which in European society are only granted to the pos. 
sessors either of certain conventional distinctions or to great talents or great 
charms. And there is not one of them who may not prove any day, as 
in McCracken’s case, a spy and slanderer as well as a bore, if there are 
men at Washington silly enough or base enough to read and use his 
tattle. Where the remedy is to be found we do not know, but it must be 
found somewhere. Either our ministers abroad must be released from all 
social duties, or they must, in performing them, be allowed to conform to 
the customs and even prejudices of the society in which they are living—in 
which case the McCrackens will fare badly. 


_ 
>< 


ENGLAND.—REFORM—THE WORKING-MEN AND THE OLERGY 
LONDON, January 25, 1867. 


WE are beginning to think about the prospects of the approaching Par. 
siamentary session ; and the question most eagerly discussed is, Will there 
will there not be a reform bill? The Government is in a singularly awk- 
ward position. On the one hand, there is a very large party, and not merely 
amongst Conservatives, who would be anxious to put off the whole subject. 
We have, they say, plenty of matters to set right; the poor-law needs a 
thorough reform; our educational system must be thoroughly examined ; 
the army and navy require an overhauling; there are many evils to be 
remedied in every branch of the law. Is it wise to postpone all these ques- 
tions for another year in order to discuss the lowering of the franchise, which 
is far more capable of delay? If the matter were to be settled by the votes 
of gentlemen at the clubs or by a secret ballot in the Houses of Parliament» 
there is little doubt that these views would prevail ; nine out of ten readers 
of the Saturday Review or Pall Mali Gazette look with simple distaste upon 
the whole subject. At the same time, both public men and newspapers 
have pledged themselves so deeply and so repeatedly that any such shelving 
of reform may be pronounced impossible. Those who most hate it are 
beginning to confess that some definite settlement should be obtained. The 
spectre must be laid, or his constant haunting will become unbearable, 
Even the Tory Standard calls upon the Government to bring forward the 
subject, and to secure at least the initiative for themselves. Government 
must do something—but what? Their party is well disciplined, but any 
strong measure would produce disaffection in its ranks. The Government 
themselves are divided. Mr. Disraeli, who is great at devising fancy 
schemes, end Lord Stanley, who knows which way the world is moving, are 
supposed to be in favor of a substantial measure. Lord Cranbourne, whose 
politics are the incarnation of an aristocratic sneer, and General Peel, who 
last session traced every modern evil to the direct action of the old reform 
bill, can hardly fail to oppose any genuine concession. Other members Of 
Government represent all shades of opinion. How can any decided line be 
adopted in a case of such perplexity that the most decided steering is im. 
peratively required? Mr. Disraeli can scarcely feel the confidence which 
he simulated last summer, when he assured his constituents that, whatever 
difficulties Government might find elsewhere, they would find none about 
reform. All kinds of expedients have been suggested. Sanguine people 
have prophesied an unreserved concession to popular demands—going to 
the length even of household suffrage ; others speak of a bill which should 
attempt to put on a deceitful appearance of concession, by lowering the 
franchise, for example, but redressing the balance by a clever alteration of 
the distribution of seats; then there is the plan of issuing a Parliamentary 
commission to obtain more information, or of a candid announcement that 
with so many important matters on hand, the reform question must be, as 
the phrase goes, “hung up” for a session. Whether concession, or a de- 
lusive show of concession, or a policy of delay, direct or indirect, is to be 
adopted, it is hard to see how a Conservative government can both deal 
with reform and keep their seats. The play of party in the ensuing session 
promises to be unusually interesting. Its results will, of course, depend 
chiefly upon the strength of popular feeling out of doors, which it is hard 
to foresee. 

There are to be more reform demonstrations, the projects for which 
have excited some feeling. The proposals to hold another mass meeting in 
Hyde Park or to present petitions in Westminster Hall on the first night of 
the session, have been wisely abandoned. They looked too much like a 
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threatening of physical force, and suggested too great a danger of riots, to 
be regarded with much favor by reformers. Any disturbance would have 
played too much into the hands of the sheer obstructives. There is, how. 
ever, to be a procession soon after Parliament opens ; it will march from 
Trafalgar Square to Islington, at which place a public meeting is to be held 
at the large Agricultural Hall. I think myself that there is sufficient latent 
discontent to be capable of producing a considerable effect if party contests 
should happen to irritate it; but at present the current of feeling is not 
very strong. It may demand some satisfaction, but will hardly insist upon 
any sweeping change. 

If anything could lead to a more violent outburst of discontent, 
it would be the continuance of such distress as has lately existed in 
the east of London. There is nothing which predisposes a people to 
revolution like hunger, and I fear that large numbers have been on the 
verge of starvation, whilst there have been some cases of actual death. The 
financiai disasters of the last year and the depression of the ship-building 
trade, produced partly by strikes, have thrown great numbers of men out 
of work. The severe frosts which we have had this winter added fearfully 
to their distress ; I know not how many families are calculated to be eitlier 
receiving parish relief or to be selling off their last little bits of property. 
Large charitable collections have been made, and the return of mild 
weather will help to diminish the distress ; but charity is incapable of pro- 
viding a sufficient organization at a moment’s notice, and the poor-law has 
of course been inefficient. It would be strange if it were not, for on the 
present organization of London, the rates in the eastern districts, inhabited 
entirely by the poor, are so heavy that to raise them would be to pauperize 
the whole population ; those who are not actual paupers can only, so to 
speak, just keep their heads above water, whilst in the rich western parishes 
the rates are merely nominal. Discontent is not apt to be logical, but there 
is some connection between this difficulty and reform ; it is evidently a very 
questionable policy which separates this huge city into totally distinct frac. 
tions, and burdens the poorest with the chief support of all the poverty 
which naturally gravitates towards them. Still, important as is such a 
question about a population of three millions, the equalization of poor-rates 
has never been discussed in Parliament. Now there isa strong presumption 
that a Parliament which entirely overlooks one of the chief evils of London, 
which it alone can remedy, is not a very perfect representative body. If the 
distress should continue to prevail, it will not only form the soil most favor- 
able to the growth of agitators, but it will really afford some argument for 
enabling such complaints to make themselves more easily heard. 

A curious indication of popular feeling on another point, which has also 
an indirect bearing upon the reform question, took place the other day. A 
meeting was held in London, attended by some of the most popular cler- 
gymen of the Church and of dissenting bodies on one hand, and on the 
other by a number of intelligent artisans. A very free discussion took 
place as to the causes which have avowedly alienated the working classes 
of the country from most religious organizations. The meeting was 
addressed by a carpenter, an engineer, a costermonger, an “ ex-scavenger,” 
a licensed hawker, and by men of various other trades ; and responses were 
made by Mr. Maurice, Dr. Stanley, Canon Miller, Mr. Newman Hall, and 
various well-known men of different parties. I cannot say that many very 
original remarks are reported ; there were the usual number of eulogies 
pronounced upon pure Christianity and upon the difficulties raised by the 
progress of science; the divergence of practice between the fishermen of 
Galilee and bishops with £10,000 a year was pointed out and denounced ; 
and it was said with due emphasis that a workman who had been hard at 
work all the week in a close London street preferred “ worshipping God in 
nature,” by taking a walk in the fields, to worshipping after the formal 
respectabilities of the Church of England. Some of these difficulties which 
hamper the action of the Church here are probably not confined to Eng- 
land. But one important cause of dissatisfaction is produced by our State 
Church system. As a cabinetmaker expressed it, “ There is a strong feeling 
amongst working-men that the State Church usurps a place which 
it ought not to hold; that it takes the property which belongs to 
the whole nation and uses it for the purposes of a particular class.” As 4 
rule, the working-man only comes to the parson when he is driven to 
ask for charity ; consequently, as was explained by another speaker, a work- 
man who attends the church is looked upon as deserting his order and sac- 
rificing his independence for the sake of begging a little money. The 
richer classes having practically filled the churches, the workman is 
ashamed to come in his rough dress, and only despises those of his own 
class who do. Meanwhile, the system of patronage, as at present existing 
gives incessant scandal. One speaker described how he had heard read to 
a large company of working-men a newspaper paragraph, stating that an 
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important living was in the gift of a certain Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Wynd- 
ham had been the subject of a very notorious lawsuit, in which he just suc- 
ceeded in proving, in opposition to his relatives, that, although extremely 
vicious, weak, and extravagant, he could not be legally described as an 
jdiot. That such a man should occasionally appoint the vicar of an import- 
ant living, and that the right of appointment should be constantly bought 
and sold, is, to use a mild expression, an anomaly. Such social grievances 
were not so lengthily discussed as the statement that people did not come 
to church, as they did not come to a bad shop, because the article supplied 
was adulterated ; but this argument is of less special application. Mr. 
Maurice was perhaps right in saying, that the only good to be anticipated 
from such discussions, was that the parsons present might go home and lay 
to heart all the objections which had been made to them. But the griev- 
ances felt as to the constitution of the English Church are also worth no- 
tice, as they are gradually working their way to the surface of popular dis- 
cussion. I think no one doubts that as a body our clergy discharge a use- 
ful function, and discharge it zealously and well, especially in regard to edu- 
cation—certainly I do not think that dissenters do it better—but they will 
have, before long, to put their house in better order. It is their boast, and 
it is justified by the facts, that they are a body of educated gentlemen ; but 
that very circumstance puts a wide difference between them and the work- 
ing classes, with whom their sympathies are necessarily imperfect. With 
an effective representation of the working classes, some change must be in- 
troduced. 


o> 


PARIS GOSSIP. 





Panis, Jan. 21, 1867. 


TueE world of Paris, having got through with the festivities of the New 
Year (including the Féte des Rois, when cakes of far less pretension, contain- 
ing only a bean, do duty for the architectural confectionery and tasteful ring 
of an English Twelfth-Night), has been turning its attention with unwonted 
unanimity to the giving of dinners. Wonderful accounts are going the 
rounds of some of these gatherings ; deliciously combined parties of clever 
and agreeable people, just numerous enough to excite one another's anima- 
tion, yet not too numerous to form but a single group around the 
board, discussing, with learned and artistic discernment, the chef- 
deuvres of culinary skill and the treasures of rare vintages, and seasoning 
the delicate and abundant repast with witty sayings, well-told anecdotes, 
striking reminiscences, and brilliant repartees. 

The hospitable hosts of the Tuileries have not as yet given any of their 
usual splendid dinners ; but the first of the four state balls of each season 
is announced for the 16th inst., and these will be speedily followed by the 
Empress’s private balls and parties, admission to which is so eagerly sought 
by the gay world of Paris in general, and by the American colony in par- 
ticular. The Emperor, let me mention en passant, having given a cordial 
reception to General Dix, has paid to Mr. Bigelow the unusual compliment 
of presenting to him a complete copy of his works, magnificently boynd, 
with the Imperial arms on the covers and the Imperial autograph on each 
fly-leaf. ' 

A very splendid’ semi-official dinner was given a few nights since, at his 
residence in the Louvre, by Count de St. Sanneur, colonel of the Gendarm- 
ery of the Guard, to the officers of that distinguished corps. The count 
appears to have provided a most magnificent entertainment ; for, after the 
dinner, which was all that a dinner could be in the way of eating and 
drinking, Sivori gave one of his unequalled performances on the violin; 


and in a style that drove the company almost out of its wits. The artist, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of his audience, seemed at times to be 
almost lifted off his feet; his command of his instrument, and the marvel- 
lous, unearthly tones he drew from it, seemed, say those who were present, 
to be something “ superhuman,” and such was the excitement of all pres. 
ent that, had the little man been lifted up bodily into the air, fiddle and all, 
and carried about, @ Ja Daniel Home, by invisible hands over the heads of 
the company, it would have seemed to the latter the most natural thing in 
the world. M. de Caston, with his puzzling feats, and M. Lemercier de 
Neuville, with his marionnettes, who occupy just now so prominent a 
place in the amusements of Paris, are well-born, well-bred men, thoroughly 
educated (Caston passed with honor all his examinations at the Ecole 
Polytechnique), having exercised a liberal profession. But the bent of 
their several geniuses has thrown each of them upon a new walk of his own 
creating ; and after using their peculiar talent for their own amusement 
and the delectation of their friends, they have ended by devoting them. 
selves to the professional exploitation of their several gifts, and appear to be 
doing a thriving business in their respective lines. The “old fogies " of 
the learned bodies among whom their literary and scientific acquirements 
would entitle these gentlemen to take their place are, however, much dis- 
gusted with their “ frivolous” proceedings. The Academy of Sciences, to 
which Caston belongs, isso much provoked at seeing one of its members 
condescending to “work wonders” for money, at evening parties, that it 
has lately enacted a new by-law declaring non-eligible all persons who 
“ exercise their talents for pay.” M. Lemercier de Neuville, whose literary 
acquirements and published works give lim a better title to one of “the 
forty arm-chairs ” than a good many of their actual occupants, would prob. 
ably, if he cared to solicit the honor of election, find himself black-balled on 
account of his overpoweringly funny troop of papazzi ; an allusion which 
reminds me that when, lately, a friend of the eminent republican lawyer 
Jules Favre (whose ambition is believed to covet a seat among the “ Immar- 
tals’) undertook to sound a few of the latter as to the chances of the great 
pleader, one of the academicians replied : 

“J, for one, should have much pleasure in giving M. Favre a thite ball, 
were it not that he so openly declares his preference for another color, the 
red.” 

“ As we already have among us both the thtte and the bluc,” retorted 
another member, less hostile to the brilliant legal orator, “I don’t see why 
we need hesitate to admit the third of our national colors.” “ Nor I, either,” 
added a third academician who happened to be present; “and, moreover, 
I think it might nct be amiss to remember that we belong, after all, to the 
republic of letters!” In spite of which witty rejoinders, it is very doubtful 
whether the brilliant person whose — candidature called them forth 
will ever be allowed to take the coveted place among the famous “ Forty.” 

The recent inhumation of Cardinal Richelieu’s head at the Sorbonne has not 
only afforded material for a great outpouring of penny-a-line-ing, but bas 
been the occasion of a deal of discussion in regard to the authenticity, or 
otherwise, of a pair of moustaches, popularly believed to be those of Henri 
IV., and carefully preserved in a glass case by an inhabitant of the highest 
part of the capital, Montmartre. The researches set on foot for the elucida- 
tion of this question of authenticity have brought to light the curious fact 
that the whiskers of the murdered king were really cut off, just after his 
burial, by a person who contrived to get access to the crypt of the Cathedral 
of St. Denis, and were preserved by his descendants until a very recent 
period as an heir-loom; that the last of these descendants, a woman, who 





Kruger enchanted the company with his elegant and classic playing on the | 


piano ; Troy gave an air from Moise, a song from the Anacreon of Gluck, 
and a melody of Russy ; Berthelier and Block sang their best songs, less 
classic than those just named, but none the less enjoyed by their auditors ; 


Alfred de Caston astounded them with his peculiarstyle of wonder-working, | 
not exactly “conjuring,” but even more startling and absolutely inexplic- | 
able ; and M. Lemercier de Neuville threw them into fits of laughter with | 


the performances of his inimitable puppets. The magnificent band of the 
Guard, under Riedel, played at intervals through the evening. If the enjoy- 
ment of the guests be the true measure of the success of an entertainment, 


the one in question may fairly take rank among the most successful on | 


record. The officers, manifesting their delight with demonstrations consid- 


erably more demonstrative than is usual among a company of civilians, 


applauded the artists with a heart?ness and enthusiasm that fairly electri- 
fied the latter, and caused them to surpass themselves in the excitement of 
the hour. Sivori, in particular, seems to have been influenced by the mag- 
netism of all this admiration, and he gave them, toward the close of the 
evening, his well-known fantasia on the Carnival of Venice, with a lot of 


had inherited them from her father, had put them away, folded in a piece of 
| paper, on the top shelf of a press, behind a pile of linen; that thie woman 
| died a short time ago, and that one of her nephews living in Paris, and who 

knew of the existence of the famous moustaches, which he had formerly seen 
in his aunt’s possession, having written to the provincial town where she 
had resided to ascertain what had become of them, learned that the woman's 
heirs, on taking possession of her effects after her death, finding a packet of 
hair stowed away behind the linen, and supposing it to be a “tender sou 
venir” of some long defunct amouwrette of their deceased relative, had 
_piously thrown the sentimental-looking packet into the fire. 

With the sudden development of prandial entertainments, noticed in the 
beginning of this letter, there has been an equally marked increase in the 
passion for gaming, which is now assuming proportions hitherto unknown 
in this region. Khalil Bey, one of the partners in the obstinately-contested 
game of two nights and a day which lately astounded the Parisians, and 
whose enormous fortune enables him to stand losses that would simply 
use up less wealthy gamesters, has just had another “bout” with a con- 
genial spirit ; the net results of the game, in which enormous sums changed 


new variations and marvellous effects thrown in on the spur of the moment, | hands many times, being for Khalil Bey a loss of only 100,000 francs. A 




















well-known Russian princess, whose passion for play amounts to a sort of | 
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When we look at the liberties of England and America, however, we see 


insanity, being at Rome a short time ago, the Pope remonstrated with her | that they are not only stable and law-abiding, but that they are constantly 


so urgently on the subject that she at last gave him her word that she | 
would never again sit down to a card-table. For some time the princess 
kept her word; but the contagion of bad example has proved too much for 
her, and she is now playing more madly than ever. Her conscience, how- 
ever, is perfectly easy on the score of her promise to his Holiness, for she 
only plays st@nding. Old Baron de Rothschild seems to have been drawn, 
like everybody else, into the dangerous current of the hour. It is said that 
he had never been known to meddle with any game of chance, when, a few 
days ago, having stood for some time looking on at a game that was going 
forward in one of the salons of Countess D——, and having, as usual, no 
money in his pocket, he borrowed a napoleon of some one near him, and 
risked it on the game then pending. The ice thus broken, the keen old 
money king played on for some time, and left off at last with 30,000 francs 
in his pocket. 

Several strange cases of the sudden disappearance of well-known persons 
have lately caused much disquiet to the public mind, the parties having 
been, apparently, spirited away, and leaving no traces of the mode of their 
disappearance. The latest of these is that of the brilliant young Prince 
Ghika, of the reigning family of that uname, who has been living here for 
some time, leading the brilliant life of the jeunesse dorée of this gay and 
extravagant city. The young prince is twenty-eight years of age, had late- 
ly set himself up in a charming enére-sol in one of the magnificent new 
houses of the Boulevard Malesherbes, which he had furnished in very luxu- 
rious style, and where he had an elegant carriage, fine horses, and all the 
usual costly paraphernalia of a young and wealthy grandee. It appears 
that, soon after his installation in this apartment, he went out one day on 
foot without giving his servants any intimation of where he was going. 
Bat the hours passed on, the day wore away, and still the young prince did 
not return. Several days passed ; the servants made enquiries everywhere 
among the prince’s associates, but no one had seen him or could throw any 
light on his disappearance. The landlord and the trades-people, unable 
otherwise to secure the payment of the prince’s rent and debts, have just ob. 
tained an authorizatfén from the police court to sell off the effects left by 
him, and which will, accordingly, be disposed of by auction in the course of 
the coming week. 

The new Japanese embassy is installed at the Grand Hotel, with an 
enormous white flag, with a gold sun in the centre, floating from the bal- 
cony of their apartment. They had no sooner reached Paris than they all 
rushed off to Nadar’s studio to get themselves photographed. 

Miss Adah Isaacs Menken is exciting the admiration of the Parisians by 
her personation of Mazeppa in the new ballet at the Gaité, entitled 
“The Pirates of the Savannah.” Thg@Paris Yachting Club is talking about 
inviting the three gallant traversers of the December ocean to come over 
here and be lionized; and the Emperor is said to have given orders to pre- 
pare accommodations at the Palace of the Invalides for a deputation of six 


hundred members of “ The New York Guard,” whose uniform is declared to | « 


be “the most splendid in the world,” and who are coming over to sce the 
great exhibition. STELLA. 


Correspondence. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT VOTING, 


To tHe Epitror oF THE Nation: 

Sir : I read with interest your article on “ Woman Suffrage,” and since 
you fain would see the subject more fully discussed by those most interested 
in it, I offer you the following as the way in which I should like women to 
attain and use the vote. 

I think women ought to vote not from any theory I hold as to their 
“ natural right ” to it, but from the simple, practical fact that in some in- 
stances men legislate wrongly for women, and in many others they do not 
legislate at all, so that the most important feminine interests and necessities 
are either inadequately provided for or wholly neglected. In short, after 
six centuries of masculine legislation, every thinking woman must be per- 
fectly convinced that men cannot attend to their own business and to 


women’s too. 
Let the women vote. But how? Shall they attain it by a revolution 


that will endow them with political rights ahd equality at once and en 
masse? France has tried that in the case of men, as have Mexico, St. 
Domingo, and the South American republics, and the result has been not 
freedom, but imperialism in the one case and anarchy in the others. 





growing and developing into something broader and nobler and more filled 
with blessings for all mankind. Why, then, should not women prefer to 


| gain political enfranchisement as the men of their own race have done? 


Our English forefathers of the middle classes did not rise against their king 
and demand the political rights and suffrage that the nobles and higher 
clergy then alone possessed. No ; but the king called them into Parliament 
to ask their consent to a larger sum of money than he exactly liked to seize 
by royal prerogative—in short, simply to tax them. At first they gave him 
freely all that he demanded ; but, after a time, they granted supplies only 
on condition of “ redress of grievances,” so that the great historian Hallam 
tells us that by far the larger part of the most important liberties of the 
English (and, therefore, by inheritance, of the American) Constitution were 
purchased from the crown not with blood, according to the popular boast, 
but with hard-won money, “ and chaffered for as distinctly, and with as little 
apparent sense of disgrace, as the most legitimate business between two 
merchants would be transacted.” Lastly, when all these rights and privi- 
leges were enlarged into the ampler scope of American democracy, it was 
done not only through shedding of blood, but by immense pecuniary sacri- 
fices also. 

Now, for my part, so greatly do I honor the freedom of the English- 
speaking people above all other freedom, since I see it is the only one that 
has grown from within and developed itself into a living organism, that | 
do not wish to get my political enfranchisement in any other way than their 
way. The “emancipation of millions by a stroke of the pen” may do for 
those who can get it neither with a stroke of the sword nor by a stroke of 
work ; but I prefer not to take from my country “that which costeth me 
nothing.” 1 cannot fight for my political privileges, and, with my present 
principles, I would not if I could ; but let me buy them with money of my 
own earning or saving, and then I shall be sure that I have them, and that 
my daughters will enjoy them after me. 

What I would like women to do, therefore, is to engage to pay the na- 
tional debt in return for the suffrage. The idea may seem perfectly laugh- 
able at firat sight ; but if all the five million grown women of the United 
States were to earn only half a dollar a day, and were to pay that into the 
national treasury, the debt would be paid in four years! Of course, this 
cannot be done as things are now, for few women would know how or where 
to earn even this small pittance. But give them twenty-five years to do it 
in, and fix the price of the vote at five hundred dollars, leaving it optional 
with every woman to purchase or not, as-she chose. Perhaps very few of 
those now over thirty would buy it, as all their prejudices and education are 
against the idea; but the new generations that would attain womanhood 
within that time would grow up with very different sentiments. The idea of 
earning money for their country would redeem labor from its present de- 
grading character in the eyes of our women; our young girls would be 
dreaming not how they were going to idle away their time in dress and 
iaricing from the hour of leaving school until the bridal hour, but how they 
were going to earn their five hundred dollars for their country, and an im- 
mense spirit of enterprise and co-operation would spring up in all classes of 
the sex, whose benefit would extend to the most serious problems of woman 
hood long after the occasion that called it forth had passed away. 

This, then, is the way I would have women attain the vote—I would 
have them PAY FOR IT. 

And after we have paid for our suffrage, as did the English commons 
for their rights and privileges, how should we exercise it? Why, as they 
did; for these middle classes did not elect lords and princes to represent 
them in Parliament, but at their king’s command they sent the chief men 
among themselves to look after their interests, and these delegates sat in a 
hall by themselves, debated by themselves, voted by themselves, and when 
they came to a decision sent it up to be ratified by the king and the lords. 
Thus did the House of Commons, and very sensibly too, since at that time 
the distance was too great between them and the aristocracy, and their 
interests too diverse, to admit of their discussing fully and freely before 
them. sad 

And so it is now to a far greater extent between men and women, for if 
those old English yeomen got desperate against the tyranny of the crown, 
they could at least fight, as indeed on a few occasions they did. But what 
could women do against men? Have they not all the agriculture, all the 
manufactures, all the commerce of the country? Do they not control its 
armies—nay, are themselves its armies? What forces then could we mar- 
shal against them, poor and dependent on them as we are, and with neither 
instincts nor muscles to fight in our own defense? It is evident that the 
law-making power is the power of the purse and of the sword wherever 
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that resides, and in this country it resides with the voting masculine major- 
ity, since this represents the majority of purses and of swords. Why then 
will not those who clamor for the suffrage for women have the common 
sense to see that if women did vote, their vote would represent nothing but 
opinion, since there is no power behind it to make it good in time of need? 
Above all things, let us recognize that we are women ; and then we will not 
pretend to bein the state what most of us are not, even in our own families 
—a power; but will aspire to become what is much more feminine and 
benign, an inflwence whose sweet and womanly office it is to mitigate the 
fierce passions of men and to inspire them with nobler aims and a purer jus- 
tice. 
What is proper, then, in my judgment, is that we should be allowed to 
elect delegates of our own sex to sit in halls of their own in the State and 
Federal legislatures, for the purpose of deciding on and recommending to 
the Senate and House of Representatives those measures which the interest 
and honor of the sex imperatively demand. The subjects upon which femi- 
nine co-operation and action are needed are legion, but ranking them all by 
very far are the three great questions of feminine education, wages, and, 
alas! prostitution. No woman will pretend that this last foul blot upon 
the sex can be discussed and decided upon in the presence of men, even were 
they not the chief criminals ; but when the Legislature of New York is about 
to “legalize” the infamy—to attack the sacred citadel of feminine chastity 
by law—then, for God’s sdke, if the women of America have any self-respect 
left, let them demand that this matter be given over to their investigation 
and decision, before men presume to lay their sacrilegious hands upon our 
own single, solitary, God-given right, infinitely more precious than life it- 
self—the right to our own virtue. Alas! the law of this land made it im- 
possible for a man to sell his personal liberty, and shall it now recognize 
that a woman may legally barter away that chastity which is not only her 
own most inestimable possession, but her country's also?—since all history 
proves that the freedom of nations stands or falls with the virtue of their 
women. The criminality of enslaving or even murdering a man is not to, 
be named or thought of in comparison of the guilt of seduction, no matter | 
what the victim’s own wish or will in the matter ; and the horrible abuse by 
men of girlish innocence, ignorance, and poverty is a more than sufficient 
apology for the request that a feminine branch be engrafted upon our legis- 
lative system, in erder that there may be some public body in the state | 
whose business it is to protect and watch over feminine purity. Set the! 
wolves to guard the lambs rather than expect that men will do it! 


} 





our birthright with which, for the surer gratification of bis cruel passions, 


the force and fraud of man is threatening us in swelling and ungovernable | Rasy Geena Meroe 


surges deeper and blacker than death. ZERO. 


And it | b 
. * . . . a th H 

is time, high time, indeed, that the whole five feminine millions of us cry | ELEwENTS oF Art Currictsa. G. W. Samson, D.D. 
out “with an exceeding great and bitter cry” against this deprivation of | yay avenrca. 


give up railroads and transport goods on packhorses. Our forefathers 


bought their freedom simply because that was the only way of getting 
it.—Ep. NaTIon. } 
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Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and ineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 





Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway FRED’K C, WIT. 


New York, January i, 1866. 


AATNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD. 
Capital, ” = ~ $3,000,000 
Incorporated in 1816. 
Losszs Parp mn 46 YEARS,......... .. .... $17,485,894 00 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 SO 
Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ......... . 244,391 00 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS, A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, AGENTS 
FOR THE SALE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


171 Broapway, cor. CoRTLANDT §r., 
JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, SILVERWARE. 


Office and Public Clocks wound and Regulated by the 
Year. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS’ 


BOOK OF RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT 
TIME TABLES, 


Issued Monthly for 2% Cente. 
Valuable to citizens, strangers, and suburban residents. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
171 Broapway., 


UNION MUTUAL 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Organized 1849. 


OrFicE: 151 Broapway. 


Since its organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to 
Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 
$1,021,100 OO, 
and $457,119 OO in 
DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums)— 
a total of nearly 
ONE anp ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, 


And now has, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely 
invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a 


Fund of 
$2,112,704 42. 


New York References. 
JAMES HARPER, of the Firm of Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 331 Pear} Street. 
J. C. GUNTHER, of the Firm of C. G. Gunther & Sons, 
Fur Dealers, 502 Broadway. 
| SHERMAN, TALLMAN & CO., Grocers, 51 Front Street. 
CRAGIN & CO., Provisions, 383 West Twelfth Street. 
WOODRUFF & ROBINSONS, Fish and Salt, 44 Front 
Street. 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Dry Goods, 140 Church Street. 
EMMET GETTY, of the Firm of R. P. Getty & Son, 
Provisions, 115 Greenwich Street. 


N. Y. Medicai Examiners. 

J. J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-first Street. 
| JOHN G. SEWALL, M.D., 234 West Thirtieth Street. 
GEORGE T. SHIPLEY, M.D., 112 West Fourth Street. 





We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 





2" Active and efficient AeznTs wanted. Apply as 





above. 








The Nation. 


[Feb, 14, 1867 
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HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 


At CLaverack, Cotumsia Co., N. Y. 





Eighteen Instructors ; Eight Departments. $300 a year. 


No Extras (except Piano Music). Term opens April 15. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies ; Military Drill for Gents. 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


EAGLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. D. Siocum. 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


MORAVIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


AT NAZARETH HALL, 
NorTuarpton Co., PENN. 


Established in 1785, and in successful operation for 
eighty-two years. 
For terms, etc., apply to 


REY. ROBT. DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Principal. 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Fammy MAcHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 


PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Junz, 1863. 
The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 
01 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Mannfacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANGES. 
Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALL SIZEs, 


FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 











247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD StTanp or Pratt, Oakizy & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
New Scale Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Brooms Srreet, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction. 


THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORE. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CORNER CANAL STREET. 





This Company is now prepared to issne all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to “‘ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
| is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not an old one. 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, ist, 
It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
so good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured ; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 

It is noticeable that the Directors (ali interested stock- 
holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
son, is one of the eldest and best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for a circular. 


EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will change a premium according to all 
the known cirewmstances of each Life, not alone those ot 
age and health. A favorable constitution, , par- 

cularly in hygienic matters, resé vocation, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ancestry, being essential elements of ty, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. of them by the 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 


company. 

Relative tendencies to longevity are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he may possess; and the Company proposes to 
allow them to him by oe | him younger than he is, thus 
lowering his ium. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older n he is, 
thus raising his premium. How long is he to live? is the 
important question, and the Lee gm! desires to cha 
as premium what the answer wil fue indicate. 
example, a person of 35 may be rated as 32, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium. 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 

If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
“expectation,” and thus ry: that he has lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Assurance, or paid to him as «n annuity, 
remium, and more than that if under 
when ips This is fair, and for the interest of 
the Company; for if, oF temperance and other habits, 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc., life 
shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 
surplus and the reductions in  penennng made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Compan 
insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 


rates. 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this, as the company will insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain elsewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE, 


This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or pa & It is the pu e of the 
Company, in makiog this provision, to meet the conveni- 
ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 
are not forfeited. but extend till the premiums paid are 
exhausted, it ean make such provision without material 
inconvenience. It will be observed that by so doing those 
of very small incomes can be accommodated. 

Insurance can be effected by correspondence way 
= - where there is no agent a commission be 
| allowed. 


N. B.—Agents wanted in every town. 


or 


stopping his 
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A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU. 
MENTS. 


“ESTEY’S” ORGANS, 
WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 


Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 

HUMAN VOICE 
ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm, 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware. 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y, 


—— 


GROYER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


——. 




















ANA, Re ~SANANAR) > WSS oS ewes 


THE HOWE LOCK STITCH 


reas “werrrettsees “verrreresesims wvaevtssssreism AER, 
THE HOWE MACHINE CO. 
(E148 Hows, Jr., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing hine) 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FAMILIgs AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, 


a wp nang FS general desirableness of the sti 
when done, an plication.— Report 
of American Inst - 


SAA 









the wide range of its 
itute. 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
TRADE MARK— Jo ott, 
Warranted. 
or Descriptive Name and Designa Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. to No. 761. 
J Pp With 
TRADE MARK— lo . Designating 
Birmingham, Numbers. 
For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


MARVIN’S 
AND DRY PLASTER 








ALUM 


AF E 


MARVIN & CO, 


. §265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : {i Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 
WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook 
and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 





234 Water Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 

















